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[ecrown-upe have changed at all, 
it is in their attitude to the young. 


“Some tormentor invented children’, wrote Boéthius in A.D. 524. And right down from the Middle Ages 


to Dicken’s Mr. Murdstor 
Father tended to strike back. As often as n 
even the recreations were cautionary tales. 


Consider the fate of 


as described in that ‘pretty’ 
picture book ‘Struwwelpeter’. 
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London’s Television 


Television House, Kingsway. London, W.C.2. Tel : HOLborn 7888 
also 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 3041 
also Peter House, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. Tel: Centra! 9867/8 
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»... Victorian children had to take their medicine: 
, ’ ii > o, # 
whether it was cod liver oil 7 
or a good stiff dose of Grand Guignol. 
But change was in the air. 
Some truly eminent Victorians made the important, if belated, discover: 


that children are not defective adults; but simply children, 


mae =e people with a language and logic of their own. 





nd id the voice of the Mock Turtle was heard in the land. 
Since then, we've found out even more about our young. 
We've discovered, for instance, that they like to be heard 
as well as seen, that they appreciate and respond to 
attention and that they don’t like to be patronised. 
All of which brings us to Associated-Rediffusion 
television programmes for children 
and the thinking behind them. There is fun and fantasy; 


but there is no speaking down. There are opportunities 





in the form of competitions for children to have their own say. 
band finally there is a conviction on Associated-Rediffusion’s part that sqeeliaa 
programmes for children in every age-group, every Monday to Friday, 
all help to make a child feel welcome in a not always welcoming world. 


a 2S ere ere = n+ 
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SNEEL PRODUCTS 
AND SWIPS 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Manufacturers of Iron andi§teel Products and Ferro-Alloys 
Designers and Builders of Vessels and Industrial Machinery 


NIPPON KOKAN««. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: 2, 1-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO 

New York Office: Room 1135, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
European Office: Kreuzstrasse 3 Ili, Disseldorf, West Germany 
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Where Man is not, 
Nature is barren vee 


In the long history of his struggle for survival, in 
the forging of the means to achieve a better, 
more abundant life, man’s own ingenuity has 
been his greatest weapon. Indeed he. has 
tamed the elements, conquered forests and 
deserts, subdued and peopled the earth. 
Yet even among the abundance and marvels 
of the atom age there are greater challenges than ever to 
man’s resourcefulness and invention. The rising tides 
of a world economy continually demand new and 
faster means of creating a full standard of life and well-being for all 
its members. In industry to-day goods must not only be produced 
better, quicker, and more cheaply, they must be handled, 
stored and despatched with greater speed and efficiency. 
Lansing Bagnall mechanical handling equipment is at work 
today in every climate, and condition, speeding the wheels 


of industry. Where space, pace and efficiency are at a premium, 
Lansing Bagnall Mechanised Muscle is there to serve you 


Lansing Bagnall 





MECHAMISED MUBSCLE® 


SPACEMAMRERS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED. BASINGSTOKE. HAMPSHIRE. 
TELEPHONE: BASINGSTOKE, 1010. TELEGRAMS: BAGNALLIC, BASINGSTOKE. 

Also at Birmingham, Cardiff, Warrington, Glasgow, London, Paris, Sydney and Zurich and represented 
throughout the world. 
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Models TRA and TLA Gas-Engine Driven Compressors—? 
cycie, ene. ideal where large biocks of horsepower 
are required. They offer maximum power per unit of fioor 
spece, as well as excellent fuel economy. Model TRA is avai! 
able with 6, Sand idc¢ Peon i 1100 te 1800 bhp. Mode! TLA 
's availeble with 5, 6, 6, and 10 cylinders, 1700 to 3400 bhp 


RECIPROCATING) 


Modeis CLBA, am. CJA. CMB, CMA and CFA Motor Driven 
Compressors for heavy duty proceee —ppmeatone. ese 
belanced/opposed ‘essors ere built in seven stroke 
sizes~—6", 8", 8%", 11" te, 17” and 19°. Available with 2 to 
10 compressor cylinders on model chosen. Pres 
sures fram vacuum to over 36,000 psi. 
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Type HS Horizontally Split Centrifugal Compressors are 
highly dependable multi-stage units used extensively in 
petroleum processing. Seven case sizes are availabie in 
capacities ranging to over 150,000 cfm. Up to ten stages of 
compression in a single case. Cooled or uncooled types 
available to meet process requirements. 


CENTRIFUGAL 


hes VS Vertically: Sole Centrifuga! Compressors are multi 


5.000 pele units design for extremely high pressures—to over 

Four case sizes have a capacity range from 200 
decker cim to 20,000 suction cfm. Barrel-like outer case 
Provides maximum strength. inner case is horizontally split 
for easy accessibility. 
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: COMPRESSORS 
as international as the world-wide petroleum processing industry 


Wherever petroleum is processed, you will find Clark com- 
pressors on the job or readily available. The complete line of 
Clark centrifugal and reciprocating compressors, with motor 
and gas engine drives, are manufactured in the U.S.A. and 
under license in Europe. Regardless of where manufactured. 
all Clark units and components are identical and completely 
interchangeable. Whether they carry the name plate of Clark 
(U.S.A.), Weir-Clark (Great Britain) , Dujardin-Clark 
(France), CDT-Clark or CNR-Clark (Italy), they are the 
same efficient Clark compressors, designed and built to pro- 
vide a lifetime of dependable service with minimum main- 
tenance. All are guaranteed by Clark. For complete perform- 
ance and application data, write, to the offices listed below: 


_ CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd. 


197 Knightsbridge. London S.W.7, Eng'and 
DRESSER 


CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (France) $.A. 
INDUSTRIES 37, Ave. D'lena, Paris 16, France 
inc. CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser italy, $.p.A. 
GIL © GAS © CHEMICAL Piazza Cavour, 3, Milan, Italy 


« TRIAL 
PLASTRERNS © HESS CLARK BROS. CO. OVERSEAS OPERATIONS Div. 
122 Fast 42nd Street, New York 17. N.Y. 
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British Plaster Board 
solve a problem... 


, 





At their new six-storey Group Headquarters in Marylebone Road, The British Plaster Board 
(Holdings) Ltd. have solved the problem of internal communication in the same way as many 
other successful British companies — by using TR services. 

TR have installed a 150-line PAX switchboard to provide rapid internal communication between 
personnel and Paxmaster loudspeaking telephones to give direct access between executives and 
their departments — at a touch of a switch. Consistent and accurate time. so essential to good 
time discipline, is ensured by the installation of a system of clocks synchronised from an impulse 
transmitter. 

British Plaster Board have had a long association with Telephone Rentals — two of their sub- 
sidiary companies installed Telephones and Time Control in 1938. Today a variety of TR services 
are now at work in twelve of their premises throughout the U.K. 


feud ave TR Fervicad? 


Acomplete service in business and industrial communications offered on a rental basis. These services. which are used 
by over 30,000 organisations in industry and commerce, include Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting, Staff? 
Location, Time Control and Production Control, TR Security (watchman protection, fire detection, and alarms). 





(Dept 26) + 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE * S.W.7+- Telephone: KENsington 1471 
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1,000 miles 
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below ground 


Not in depth—but in length! In 1905 
we made the first belt conveyor for 
installation underground. Since then we 
have supplied conveyors totalling well 
over a thousand miles in length which 
are installed below ground in coal mines 
at home and overseas. We are proud to 
be supplying our second thousand miles. 
We are also proud of our pioneering 
achievements in the continuous develop- 
ment and introduction of many other 
types of mining equipment. 


Many years ago we came out on top in 
both senses of the expression, when we 
applied our knowledge and experience 
to the design, manufacture and erection 
of handling equipment for use on the 
surface. Steelworks, power stations, 
brickworks, chemical plants, sugar 
refineries, quarries and many other 
industries are now well served by 
Sutcliffe equipment. 

If you are concerned with the moving of 
large quantities of bulk materials our 
technical staff, with their unrivalled 


experience, are at your service, 


We shall be pleased to send you informative 
literature ref: E. \\12 on request. 


RICHARD SUTCLIFFE LIMITED « HORBURY « WAKEFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: 28 '29 Savile Row, London, W.1, 
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For a full analysis of the East Anglian market— 


Sek FRE 
WORKING APPENDIX 
TO— 
ANGLIA'S SALES PLANNING GUIDE 


The Working Appendix contains new 
and detailed information on population 
and consumer spending; social habits 
and employment; marketing and media 
facilities in the Anglia market. 


The Working Appendix is a comprehensive © 
guide to Anglia’s lively expanding 
market. Copies are available on request — 


contact your Anglia Sales Executive. 








ANGLIA TELEVISION. 
LIMITED 


Norwich Office: London Office: 


ANGLIA HOUSE BROOK HOUSE 
NORWICH - NOR OTA PARK LANE - Wl 
TEL: NORWICH 28066 TEL: HYDE PARK 8331 

' 
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PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH, 1938-1958 


Dimensions and patterns of the material growth over 20 
years in the industrial sectors (mining, manufacturing, 
construction, electricity and gas) of countries of the world 
are measured and analysed in this publication for the first 
time. ‘The distribution, according to areas of the world, 
stages of economic ‘development and kinds of industry, of 
output and employment in 1938, 1948, 1953 and 1958 is also 
delineated and significant changes over these years in the 
Structure of industrial activity and resources are traced. 


Publication—September, 1960. 
Bilingual (Eng./Fr.) 471 p. 9 x 114° 
Cloth : |60/6 sig. (62/6) incl. postage 


OTHER IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS : 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1959 
Bilingual (Eng./Fr.) 624 p. 8) x 11° 

Cloth: 71/- stg. (73/3 incl. postage) 

Paper : 57/- stg. (59/- incl. postage) 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE STATISTICS, 1958 
English, 84 x 11°, paper 
Volume I: (572 p.) 42/6 stg. (44/6 incl. postage) 
Volume II : (167 p.) 14/- stg. (14/10 incl. postage) 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1959 
English (French, Spanish forthcoming) 250 p. 8) x 11° 
Paper : 21/- stg. (22/6 incl. postage) 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE 
IN 1959 


English, French, Russian editions, 376 p. 8) x 11° - 
Paper : 21/- stg. (22/9 incl. postage) 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, 1959 


English (French in preparation) 178 p. 84 x 11” 
Paper : 21/- stg. (22/3 incl. postage) 


: : ECONOMIC SURVEY OF AFRICA 
Face to face with the Himalayas, SINCE 1950 


get the intense silence of the great English, French editions, 248 p. 8} x 11° 
there peaks seems to reach ou##md touch Paper : 21/- stg. (22/6 incl. postage) 


Lake, (ot ee ome on inne pre ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 


found and permanent .. . this is THE MIDDLE EAST, 1958-1959 
meals = India—ten thousand images. English, French eds., 138 p. 8} x 11° 
Paper: 10/6 stg. (11/3 incl. postage) 
BREAKFAST LONDON—LUNCH ROME—DINNER BOMBAY 


The big jets fly you there in 
just 12 hours. A streamlined . 
network of road, rail and air From : 
communieations, and huxurious f 
hotels with their tradition of H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
sodiv's ton thoumnd tenons | P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 


wenen eeay coo, (or from any bookseller) 
DETAILS FROM ALL ° ; 
TOP TRAVEL AGENTS ten thousand images 
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tauxhall Motors Limited © Luton + Bedfordshire 


FOR THE 


Driving is believing. 
Make a date 

with your nearest 
Vauxhall dealer 
to try these 
splendid new cars. 
Find out for 
yourself that 
everyone drives 
better in a Vauxhall! 


Spvenepe mie norte ss 


MOTORWAY MOTORING 


Enter the new Victor — with nineteen-sixty-one 
written into every feature. New good looks all 
round. Big improvements like a fresh radiator 
grille at the front and a really large window at 
the rear. Detail improvements like new body 
side mouldings, new. instrument panel, new 
padded facia for de Luxe models, new single 
and two-tone colour schemes. 

New high-duty big-end bearings too, for extra- 
long engine life at sustained motorway speeds. 
The world-proved Victor engine is thus ready 
for the kind of motoring that will soon be 
common throughout the country. 
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BUILT FOR SUSTAINED HIGH-SPEED 






PLUS VAUXHALL QUALITY 
AND SAFETY 


Superb road holding. 
Unequall-d vision. 
All-synchro gears. 

Effortless steering 

and parking. 

Safe, powerful brakes. 
Complete underbody sealing. 


VICTOR {ato 
£213.12.6 PT (£7283.12.6) 
VICTOR SUPER {53s 
+ £224.0.10 PT (£759.0.10) 
VICTOR DELUXE £565 
+ £296.10.10 PT ({801.10.10) 
VICTOR ESTATES CAR {605 
£253-4.2 PT (£858.4.2) 
VELOX 6-cylinder (655 
+ £274.0.00 PT (£929.0.10) 
CRESTA 6-cylinder. {715 
+ £299.0.10 PT (£1,014.0.10) 
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Is Matrix Inversion 
- your problem? 
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THE STANTEC-ZEBRA 


COMPUTING SERVICE 
CENTRE 


offers facilities for the solution of this and other 
mathematical problems 


SIMULTANEOUS LINEAR EQUATIONS 
SIMULTANEOUS ORDINARY 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
PROBLEMS IN MATRIX ALGEBRA 


MATHEMATICAL FUNCTIONS 
INCLUDING TABULATIONS 


‘ 


| 

All calculations are done in full 
decimal floating point. There are no 
scaling problems and numbers up to 
10999 can be printed out. 

Solution of 15 x 15 Simultaneous 
Linear Equations would cost about 
£3 in 9 decimal digit floating point 


or about £5 in 16 decimal digit float- 4% 


ing point. Special] ratesareavailable 
for educational establishments. 
Ask for a quotation from the Zebra 
Computing Service 


; 


$.7.C. is Britain's biggest exporter of digital computers 


\ 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


Registered Office: Connaught House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
INFORMATION PROCESSING DIVISION: GORPORATION ROAD - NEWPORT - MON. 
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BY AIR 

FROM WASHINGTON-— 
ON SALE 

EVERY WEDNESDAY— 


"U.S. News & World Report" goes on sale 
in London every Wednesday, just 24 hours 
later than in the States. 
This is the complete U.S.A. edition -- 
same news pages, same ads, Same paper 
and printing as in issues read by more than 
@ million Americans each week. 
Past air service speeds the copies to 
leading news agents, who also offer The 
London Times, Financial Times, Daily 
Telegraph, The Economist. 

Look for "U.S. News & World Report® at 
these locations, supplied by Transworld 
Circulation Company: 

Hotels Savoy, Grosvenor House, 















INSTALL 
THE COMPLETELY 


SMOKELESS 
INCINERATOR 


-THE HOSKINSON 
Ceca 


' 
@ tt burns all combustible materials withow 
any smoke or odowr—and this means rubber, 
plastics, animal matter, etc. 


Burns faster. 

Provides free space heat. 

Is inexpensive. portable and easy to install. 

IS GUARANTEED TO DO ALL WE CLAIM. 
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72, New Bond Street, W.1, 
Tel. HYDeperk 4645 
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BOSTON MARINE & GENERAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Depc. E. Heath Town Works, Wolverhampton Staffs’ 












‘how could 
| save... 


“en cold-storage costs?” 





COLD STORES with the highest efficiencies have had particular atten- 
tion paid to their insulation. First-class insulation reduces the size 

and operational costs of cooling plant and permanently maintains 
its efficiency. Newalls, as manufacturers of a very wide range of 

insulation materials, and application contractors on a world-wide 

basis, offer over fifty years experience in solving any problem 
connected with cold insulation. Technical advice and estimates are 
provided without charge. 


Ix a word — MEWALLSINSULATION! 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON. CO. DURHAM 












A MEMBER OF THE TURRER & HEWALL ORGANISATION 
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Black Douglas? 


“VHE 92nd annual Trades Union Congress next week has a quiverful of 
‘| problems intriguingly different from those that most delegates expected 
a year ago. At last year’s congress there was a real fear that if the 
Conservatives returned to power they might proceed to attack some of the 
excessive privileges which trade unions at present enjoy under the law. But 
any such intention was left out of the Tory party’s election manifesto, and it 
has now most definitely been left out of the Tory government’s legislative 
programme. Looking back, one can see that controversy over the unions’ legal 
privileges was more likely to have become a lively political issue if Labour had 
won the general election, with the Tories searching for battle issues in opposition 
instead of appealing for national unity in office. 

The result of continued Tory rule by tame Hares and unblasted Heaths is 
that some trade union leaders have now rather lost interest in Labour party 
politics. The more orthodox of them still wish the present Labour hierarchy 
well, but some no longer see any need to go out on a limb against their own 
militants in order to make the party safe for Mr Gaitskell’s leadership. This 
has threatened to tear the last prop from Labour’s absurd constitution. Since the 
days of socialism’s founding fathers, motions for the Labour conference from both 
constituency Labour parties and trade union branches have been liable to 
originate from half a dozen near-communist cranks gathered together in a “ rank 
and file meeting” in Brother Buggins’s house in suburbia ; but hitherto the 
difference has been that while constituency Labour party resolutions have gone 
right through to eventual defeat on the conference floor, trade union motions 
have usually been battered into respectability by trade union general secretaries 
on the way there. Earlier this summer, it seemed that the battering had virtually 
stopped. The agonising question for Mr Gaitskell is whether it can be desper- 
ately revived at Douglas. The most dramatic moment next week will come with 
the vote on defence policy. The autumn of tortured mathematical calculation 
about the Labour party’s future will have arrived. 

Past experience suggests that, because of the addition of militant votes from 


_ the constituency Labour parties, the tally against Mr Gaitskell at next month’s 


Labour conference at Scarborough must be expected to be even worse than 
whatever it is at next week’s trades union congress at Douglas—by most calcula- 
tions some 200,000 or 300,000 votes worse. But present indications are that even 
at Douglas Mr Gaitskell’s position can be saved (or rather temporarily salvaged) 
only in one of two unenchanting ways. The first is by verbal sharp practice, the 
second by bare-faced coup d'etat. The first method might be operated by 
arranging that congress should vote on some composite motion which apparently 
calls for unilateral disarmament, but then setting afoot a great process of 
theological reinterpretation to explain that the motion did not mean what it said. 
The second method, which might of course be combined with the first, could only 


| be operated by getting the leaders of some big union to vote in a way that is 


directly contrary to the mandates which their own union conferences have given 
them. 

The first method might seem particularly tempting, but it would also be 
disastrous. It would put the last nail in the coffin of all hopes for a revival of 
sound policies in the Labour party ; it would mean that Mr Gaitskell would be 
finally condemned to work out his policies not with an eye on what the majority 





at least be defended on one ground: the views of 
union members are at present more likely to accord 
iar he tach of Goeiiptins tobe acelires hae wich te 


leaders to fight their battle against their militant NCOs on the 
wrong issue. 

Some union leaders will now openly say that it is far too 
harassing for them to be continually fighting their militants on 
both the political ahd the industrial fronts, and that if there 
is to be a battle on either, then it had much better be on the 


industrial one. The real battle scheduled for this year which . 


may now provide the second most explosive issue at Douglas, 
was supposed to be the one to enable the union leaders to 
regain industrial control over wildcat shop stewards within 
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(“We are on strike,” said one leader of the loaders at 
London Airpott this week, “but we are not going to say 
why”). If the union leaders succeeded in enforcing their 
will against empire-building shop stewards, well and 
ially for the ordinary union member ; but in the 
last few months the country has had a dreadful example of 
what can happen to reform movements on the left, when 
they are opposed by a majority of active militants, even if they 
are vaguely approved by a majority of inactive well-wishers. 
As Mr Gaitskell has led his drive for reform of the Labour 
party, on the singularly unsuccessful principle of taking one 
brave step forward followed by two carefully excused steps 
back, the outsider has been able to look on with somewhat 
abstracted fascination. But if any drive to reform the trade 
union movement ran into similar difficulties, difficulties which 
would be bound to increase if the battle took place on both 
the political and industrial fronts at once, the whole country 
could be peppered with the shrapnel from the battlefield. 

The danger is that if union leaders are caught wp in mortal 
struggle with their usurping malcontents, starting (like Mr 
Gaitskell) for all the right reasons, they may (again like 
Mr Gaitskell) end by fighting it with the wrong weapons. In 
their case, the temptation for the struggling union leaders 
might be to try to dish the militants by outbidding them ; to 
feel that the best way of ousting disruptive elements might 
be by adopting more disruptive central policies ; to consider 
that the way to beat unofficial strikes might be by threatening 
to call even more official ones, unless very large wage increases 
are granted. All this could’ present a grave problem to the 
economy. 

The, present Government’s economic policy towards the 
trade unions has been to allow them each year to get slightly 
bigger increases in wages than seem likely to be covered by 
increased productivity ; and then to hope that the inflationary 
consequences of this might after all be offset as a result of 
productivity rising by more than had been expected or as a 
result of some uncovenanted improvement in the terms of 
trade. It is a policy that is unlikely to hang together for ever. 
If in this next year the nation is confronted by large wage 
demands and threats of official strikes, in an atmosphere where 
the authorities are anxious to appease the official union leaders, 
the consequences for wage inflation could be dire. 


eee: So much must depend 
on accidents of personality within the union movement, 
and also on the factors affecting public opinion. If militancy 
about wage demands surges up next year, the situation will 
differ greatly according to whether Mr Cousins allows himself 
to be thrust first into the firing line (where some of his 
colleagues would be glad to leave him again) or whether the 
forty-union confederation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Unions finds itself there. There are other important rivalries 
within the unions’ high command, many of which are bound to 
be accentuated at Douglas. Some were accentuated before 
anybody even got to congress. It is a nice commentary on 
trade union unity that some miners’ delegates are going to the 
Isle of Man by air, to avoid breaking the seamen’s strike— 
because “‘ we don’t want to interfere with the affairs of another 
union . . . even with an ufofficial strike, there is a certain 
amount of solidarity.” 








ee ee Ce meee 
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Moreover, outside the wages front, although the union 
scene is unlikely to be disturbed by new legislation, it 
might be disturbed by the courts. For some years the unions 
have carried out their industrial policies under assumptions 
of inviolability under thé law of contract which not all lawyers 
would agree that the law in fact grants to them. The one 
certainty of the next few months is that the allegations against 
the Electrical Trades Union are coming into court. If the 
decision should be that nothing can be done about union elec- 
tions under the present law, some people will demand that the 
law be changed ; if the courts rule that, because of past irregu- 
larities, this union must hold its recent elections again, many 
people will ask what assurance the union movement can give 
that they do not recur in future. 

None of these problems of modern trade unionism is going 


869 


to be definitively solved at Douglas. Observers will be watch- 
ing mainly for three things. The first is how far the congress 
will go in cooking or saving Mr Gaitskell’s goose. The second, 
is whether a row is raised about the intention of some union 
leaders to move against their more disruptive shop stewards— 
which could erupt either by some militants trying to move 
the reference back of the strikes report or (less probably) by 
union leaders themselves taking the offensive. irdly, some 
people will be watching to see whether the TUC itself, under 
its new and intelligent general secretary, looks like taking 
more positive action to improve the unions’ damaged face 
before the public. It will be an unexpected blessing if it 
does. Unhappily, this congress seems less likely to be a spring- 
board of reform than a breeding ground of explosive industrial 
and political recriminations. 


San Jose Doctrine 


An anti-communist declaration by the 
Organisation of American States leaves the 
American-Cuban quarrel unresolved and still significant 


HE battle of San José has been won on points by the 
United States. How famous, or even how useful, a 
victory this will turn out to be is open to considerable 
doubt. The cohorts of the United States, led by Mr Christian 
Herter and supported by an impressive staff, went to the two- 
week conference of the foreign ministers of the Organisation 
of American States in Costa Rica determined to put Cuba in 
the dock. Most of the Latin American delegates, conceivably 
including the Cubans themselves, were hoping to find some 
means of resolving a quarrel that has already proved destruc- 
tive and may end by being dangerous. On Sunday, after a 
battering week of all-night sessions with waste baskets piled 
high with rejected resolutions, the foreign ministers signed 
a declaration that, without specifically mentioning Cuba by 
name, hinted heavily that by not repudiating Russia’s rocket- 
rattling threats Dr Castro was guilty of jeopardising the 
hemisphere’s security and solidarity and had therefore earned 
their disapproval. Washington has thus performed its self- 
imposed task of lifting the Cuban issue from the level of a 
private dispute to the status of a threat to western security. 
But many Latin Americans remain unconvinced that the West 
has thereby become more secure. 

The conference was not without its casualties. The 
Dominican delegation walked out at the end of the first week, 
when the foreign ministers voted for partial sanctions against 
the Dominican government. The Cubans left at the end of 
the second week, when it became plain that the final resolution 
was going to follow lines laid down by the United States. 
At the last minute, the Venezuelan foreign minister, who had 
fought hard to avoid even an oblique reference to Cuba, was 
told from Caracas to hand over to the mecker—or less 
politically ambitious—Venezuelan ambassador in Costa Rica. 
The new Venezuelan chief delegate and the 18 remaining 
foreign ministers then put their names to a declaration that 
condemns the intervention or threat of intervention, “ even 
when conditional,” of any extra-continental power ; declares 


that the acceptance of any such offer is a threat to peace ; 
rejects any attempt by Russia or China to exploit politically, 
economically or socially any American state ; and calls upon 
all American states to submit to the discipline of the inter- 
American system. The nebulous mention of a conditional 
threat was invented to cover Mr Khrushchev’s remarkably 
nom-committal statement in July that should the United States 
intervene militarily in Cuba, Russian rockets could fall, 
“ figuratively speaking ”, on United States soil. 

The crux of the tussle between Mr Herter and the other 
delegates was whether the Latin Americans were) attending 
the San José conference as jurymen or mediators. Few 
of the Latin governments have much time for Dr Castro 
or his excesses ; most of them, privately, would be heartily 
relieved if his regime could be quickly and tidily over- 
taken by more moderate, less missionary-minded elements 
within the republic. Dr Castro’s anti-Yangui ranting has 
become a bore; more seriously, he has alarmed and 
irritated his neighbours by the evangelical zeal with which 
he exports the principles of his social revolution. There was 
an excellent case, had Mr Herter wished to make it, against 
the Cuban government for the outrageousness of its seizure of 
United States property. Most of the Latin American leaders 
deplore this kind of lawlessness ; equally, most of them were 
offended by Mr Khrushchev’s rocket threats. But Mr Herter 
and his Latin colleagues were out of step in their assessment 
of the wisdom of isolating Cuba. Mr Herter’s brief was 
to get Cuba’s name painted in red ; the others, predicting that 
in isolation Dr Castro’s appeal would be stronger and his 
dependence on communist help greater, were above all anxious 
to provide a bridge for conciliation. 

During the first week of the conference, Dr Raul Roa, the 
Cuban foreign minister, did his best to antagonise everybody. 
The United States delegation, for its part, showed plainly that 
its mind was not wholly on the Dominican question that the 
conference was then discussing. While the other foreign 
ministers came to the meeting determined to send the 
Dominican government to Coventry, Mr Herter came up 
with a suggestion of supervised elections and of a watchdog 
committee that not only crash-landed into the inter-American 
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these accusations as by Mr Herter’s reiterated 
the Castro regime was dominated by com- 


the defensive, unusually enough ; he categorically 
denied that Cuba was communist and declared that his 
to negotiate its differences with the 
United States “in a bilateral way.” The Latin Americans were 
ready with their good offices to pave the way for negotiation ; 
it was the Americans who insisted that no negotiations, were 
possible so long as Cuba continued its flirtation with Russia. 
Only after scarcely disguised hints both in Washington and 
San José about the availability—or not- the next Latin 
American aid programme did the delegates take the point. 


the Latin republics into a stand over communist inroads. 
At Caracas in March, 1954, Mr Dulles persuaded most of the 
republics publicly to recognise the dangers of international 
| communism; a few months later the extreme left-wing 


. Yet there is 
bound to be watchfulness in Latin America fora repetition. 

At his press conference on August 24th, President 
| Eisenhower was questioned about Cuba and the OAS. While 
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HIGHER BANK RATE? 


The unfavourable weather of the week has \increased the 
probability of a higher value of money during the present 
autumn. A great deal of corn will unquestionably be imported, 
and the almost inevitable consequence is an augmentation of the rate 
of discount in Lombard Street. ; We shall not, indeed, have to pay for 


the whole of the food we im in money. Experience shows that 
some portion of it will be paid for in our manufactures. The ability of 
the nations which send us corn to purchase our goods is augmented, 
and if they wish to buy more off us than usual, they can do so. 
high rate of freight te England may also tend to reduce the rate of 
freight from England, and thus materially aid the export of bulky 
commodities. These causes will diminish the drain of bullion. We can 
alao, as heretofore, to a very great extent protect ourselves against it 
by raising our rate of interest. But the tendency of a deficient harvest 
must always be to create a drain on the resources of the Bank of 
England, and if we wish to retain our mpney, we must augment its 
valye. We must attract capital from abroad by a high rate of interest, 
in order to counterbalance the mercantile causes which require us to 
pey gold to foreign countries. ' 
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expressing in principle his preference for collective action, the 
President remarked that this should not inhibit any govern- 
ment from ing after its own interests “ when the chips 
are finally .” But when might that be ? Mr Herter 
has implied that the chips would be down if Cuba went 
communist. The more usual interpretation is that either the 
threat of a Russian military base, or Cuban interference with 
the American naval base, would provide the United States 


with a clear-cyt pretext for unilateral intervention. 


A= Americans, the liberal voice on Cuba is pitched low. 
Mr Chester’ Bowles gazes over Dr Castro’s head at the 
longer-range problems of Latin America. Mr ‘Kennedy and 
Mr Nixon have had a gentlemen’s agreement not to bring 
Cuba into the campaign, but there was a possible hint of 
things to come when Mr Kennedy broke the agreement by 
referring to Cuba as “ our enemy” in a telephoned message 


- tO an ex-servicemen’s meeting. This may have no more signi- 


ficance than that Mr Kennedy is under pressure to appear \ 
tough ; he has indicated that he would be willing to talk to © 
Dr Castto if the Cuban attitude. became more conciliatory. 
Mr Nixon, although\alive to Latin American currents after his 
unpleasant and revealing experiences in some of the republics 
two years ago, is believed to be on the look-out for ways of 
tightening the screws on Dr Castro. In sum, neither candidate 
really sees how the Administration could have acted other than 
it has. A change of faces in Washington is unlikely to result 
in a change of policy. 

This being so, American policy remains caught in an 
uncomfortable trap baited by Cuba’s shrill nationalism. 
Somehow, it has to extricate itself without sending in the 
Marines ; it has not succeeded yet. The Latin governments 
have come out from under Mr Herter’s steamroller in poorer 
shape than they went into the conference ; they are neither 
happier about United States policy, nor more secure in their 
standing at home.\ Many Latin Americans see in the 
Cuban social revolution the shadow of things to come. They 
are likely to be no more impressed by the San José declaration 
tha the Arabs once were by the Eisenhower doctrine. Com- 
munism, as opposed to “ international communism,” is not 
to be kept out by keep-off notices. 

The San José affair provides an unfortunate background 
for the inter-American economic conference that is to take 
place| at Bogota next week. The United States delegation 
goes armed with proposals for a social development programme 
backed by the provisional promise of $500 million. But the 
Latin delegates have to digest the fact that this money has 
already been used to drag them into line against Cuba, and 
is even now not out of its political wrapping ; the President 
is authorised to cut off aid to any government that gives 
Cuba help. Washington’s hint that it feels free to hark back 
to a policy that, after all, only just came off in Guatemala . 
six years ago is no more acceptable to the Latin Americans 
generally than the wielding of promises of aid in a fashion 
that failed egregiously in Egypt four years ago. Thus the 
Administration has provided food for two persistent Latin 
American suspicions—the one, that the United States still 
assumes a right of supervision over Latin American politics ; 
the other, that aid is a weapon against Soviet penetration first, 
and against poverty only second. 
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BILLS IN PROSPECT—I 
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Crime of Suicide 


The Government is believed to be preparing to 
reform the law relating to suicide. | 

This article discusses the background and 
proffers some suggestions 


VERY year in England 5,000 cases of suicide and a similar 
Bounce: of attempts at it come to the knowledge of the 

police. But attempted suicide is certainly more common 
than these statistics suggest, and is estimated by some to be 
as high as 30,000 a year. In the table of world statistics of 
accomplished suicides the United Kingdom occupies a median 
position, with a suicide rate of 10.8 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. Denmark heads the league with 24.1 and Ireland comes 
at the bottom with 2.3. 

In the next session of Parliament the Government will 
probably reform this country’s suicide laws, which have a 
long and murky history. Suicide originally fell under the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts ; a canon of King Edgar 
in 967 laid down the penalty of denial of burial rites. Popular 
custom added the further gruesome penalty of “ dishonour- 
ing’ the corpse; later this became incorporated in the law, 
so that Blackstone records that burial of a suicide is to be in 
the highway with a stake driven through the body. Suicides 
were commonly buried at cross-roads to diffuse the body's 
malign influence ; the last such interment was of the suicide 
Griffiths at the junction of King’s Road, Eaton Street and 
Grosvenor Place in 1823. A year later this practice was 
abolished by statute, but burial still had to be at night until 
1882. Suicides were also liable to varying degrees of forfeiture 
of land or goods until 1870. Attempted suicide was first 
recognised as a crime in 1854, and has been punishable ever 
since. 

Today suicide remains a felony, although successful felons 
can necessarily be “ punished” in only two ways. First, if 
they were of sound mind, they will be denied an Anglican 
burial service ; but in practice coroners since the eighteenth 
century have often averted this penalty by bringing in verdicts, 
even when there is no clear evidence, that the deceased took 
his life “while the balance of his mind was disturbed.” 
Secondly, again provided the suicide was of sound mind, a 
life insurance policy becomes ineffective, on the principle that 
a man may not benefit by his own criminal act ; even premiums 
are not recoverable as of right, although many companies in 


accessories to murder ; but by the 1957 Homicide Act the 
survivor of a suicide pact, whether or not he has killed the 
other party, is deemed to be guilty only of manslaughter. 

Attempted suicide is a common law misdemeanour, and is 
obviously more easily (although controversially) punishable. 


But in 1921 the Home Secretary sent a circular to all police 
forces recommending that attempted suicides should not be 
prosecuted if relatives or friends were prepared to accept 
responsibility and take them into custody. Charges should 
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be preferred in these circumstances only for special reasons 
such as the commission of another crime. Attempted suicides 
can also be placed on probation, which may be made con- 
ditional on receiving medical treatment. Despite these safe- 
guards a considerable number of people are still sent to prison 
for attempted suicide. From 1946 to 1955, out of 44,946 
cases becoming known to the police, 5,794 people were tritd 
by the courts, 5,447 were found guilty, and 308 sentenced to 
imprisonment without option of a fine. Prison sentences 
usually range from one to six months, but longer terms are 
sometimes imposed. ' 

English legal abhorrence of suicide rests on Christian 
foundations. For the Christian, suicide is heinous as contrary 
to the nature of man, a violation of the sixth commandment, 
and a usurping of God's prerogative for deciding the moment 
for the end of life. It is a sin which by its nature excludes 
the possibility of repentance. In the past Mr Butler has 
advanced this religious view as an argument against changing 
the law, but the conclusion does not stand up on examination. 
The traditional Christian view of suicide was developed on 
the basis that suicide was a perverse act of the will and a 
conscious flouting of God's authority. Insanity was the only 
excuse for suicide considered by the Church. Today, know- 
ledge of the causes of suicide has advanced to a point which 
demonstrates that the traditional Christian view of suicide is 
not one on which contemporary social and legal policy can 
be based ; the modern view is that it is not only the mad and 
the bad who kill themselves—but also those. who fit poorly 
into society, or suffer from psychological defects not amount- 
ing to insanity. 


HERE is now fairly clear evidence, from international and 
le itis -anetedennts hiesialehihcetes sananeeestiidhe 40 
increase in societies where the individual is thrown on to his 
own resources. The number of suicides invariably falls in war- 
time, partly because the emergency provides increased oppor- 
tunity for participation in community life, but also perhaps 
for more profound psychological reasons. Urban suicide rates 
are higher than rural ones ; the suicide rate of married persons 
is lower than for the single, widowed, or divorced ; those of 
higher social and economic status are more prone to suicide 
than those in lower social groups. Suicide rates in Roman 
Catholic countries tend to be lower than in Protestant nations ; 
Catholics say that this reflects the higher degree of social 
integration offered by the Catholic religion. 

These facts and figures provide food for thought for all 
social reformers, but they lead ineluctably to one con- 
clusion, the irrelevance of the criminal law to the solving of the 
problem. It is not in the least likely to have a deterrent effect. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury's commission on suicide recog- 
nised this by recommending that consideration should be given 
to the ending of suicide as a crime. The case for abolishing 
the listing of attempted suicide as a crime is even stronger. 

The present law is largely unenforceable since attempted 
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suicide is only a misdemeanour and thete is accordingly no 
obligation to teport it to the police. Doctors in fact never do 
80. Nevertheless some people are sent to prison, the selection 
being made on.no rational principle but according to the dis- 
cretion of judge or magistrate. Further, the law cannot dis- 
tinguish between different categories of suicide attempts, which 
may be demonstrations, appeals for help, or determined efforts 
to end life, and which require different methods of treatment. 
The arguments advanced for retaining yttempted suicide as,a 
crime are its deterrent and the opportunity given the 
offender to receive trea t.. The deterrence argument is 
nonsensical since the only effect of the law must be to ensure 
that the person genuinely attempting to end his life will make 
a good job of it. One can grant that the criminal law is a 
present means of obtaining treatment, but it is hardly a neces- 
sary one. Those suffering from mental illness can be given 
treatment voluntarily, or if necessary compulsorily, without 
recourse to the courts, and the vast majority of those who 
have no such affliction are willing to a¢écept help when it is 
offered. The only gap left by the abolition of the criminal 
offence would be a tiny suicidal minority, uncertifiable but 
unwilling to accept treatment. They be dealt with by 
giving the courts power to make temporary \orders, similar to 
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Paths. to 


A correspondent in south-east 
Asia pleads for attention to some 
of the intangibles of colonial policy 


N what has rightly been called “ Africa’s year” little is 
heard of the red blobs that persist on the maps of other 
continents. Least of all is heard of the British territories 

in Borneo. Here something over a million people live at a 
stage of economic and social development similar to that of 
Malaya forty years ago—peacefully, which is why so little is 
heard of them and why they receive so little in pounds sterling. 
Anyone in Whitehall who can snatch time from the frenzy of 
conferences and constitution-making elsewhere might sit, back 
and quietly study evolutionary lessons of Malaya and 
Singapore, of Nigeria and of the West Indian territories. Here 
in Bornep are more than a million people who are inevitably 
destined to travel forty years in ten or less. Should it be an 
accelerated journey on the same road ? Or should there be an 
audacious decision to carve out a new motorway? And if so, in 
what direction? Some new decision would be possible now. 
In two years’ time it will no longer be possible, when the 
childhood phobias and frustrations of the newborn political 
parties have hardened into set attitudes and antipathies. 


' The most obvious lesson of Malaya and Singapore is the \ 


error of building up an English-speaking élite, and restricting 
employment opportunities to that élite. During the past year 
leaders of the ruling People’s Action Party in Singapore have 
said harsh words about the privileges of the heaven-born in 
the civil service and about the English-educated in general. 
In effect two nations have been created in Singapore, the 
English educated who get the jobs, and those (often highly 
intelligent and often with a fair standard of education in 
Chinese) who are condemned to live as petty traders or menial 


_ undo the past and make one nation out of two. 
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the care and protection orders made by juvenile courts, so 
that rehabilitatory treatment could be given. 

Reform of the law would require some additional amend- 
ments. Many cases of attempted buicide that at present come 
before the courts are probably not real attempts (in the legal 
sense), but flamboyant demonstrations made without any 
intention of carrying out the act. Under any new law those 
attempting suicide in a public place or staging a series of 
attempts to the public annoyance would have to be dealt with ; 
they could be punished as disturbers of the peace or as public 
nuisances. Those inciting, or aiding and abetting, Suicide 
should still be punished ; this could be made a separate 
offence. Two other points would have to be settled. First, 
should an alternative burial service, along the lines suggested 
by the Archbishop’s commission, be authorised ? While 
the language of the present burial service makes it unsuitable 
fox suicides, there is no justification in providing no service 
at all. Secondly, if attempted suicide ceased to be a crime, 
coroners need no longer bring in a fictitious rider that the 
balance of the mind of the suicide was disturbed, which can 
be damaging to the family ; coroners should either return a 
simple verdict that the deceased died by his own hand, or one 
including a brief description of the circumstances of his death. 


Statehood 


workers—or as union secretaries and explosive politicians. It 
is the prime object and duty of the People’s Action Party to 
And it is 
primarily that past error that is meant when they lambast 
the “ evils of colonialism.” 

\, The position in Malaya is in many ways similar. It was a 
cardinal tenet of the policy of indirect rule, enshrined in the 
treaties with the sultans, that there be no interference with 
Malay religion or custom. The result was a sentimental 
paternalism in the Malay states, which preserved unchanged, 
and even continjed to build up, forms of society and economic 
organisation which the Malays themselves, if they had not 
been protected from the chill winds of the twentieth century, 
would eventually have been forced to revolutionise. It is this 
sheltering paternalism that has, in modern Malay eyes, fossi- 
lised Malay economy and society, and continues to be a major 
error of British colonial policy in Sarawak. 


Yer fruits of that policy in Malaya are now clear to see— 
a large Malay electorate, mostly uneducated in English, 
demanding the use of Malay as the national language when 
secondary ¢ducation in Malay has hitherto been non-existent. 
The result at the ballot-box in 1959 was the emergence as the 
second strongest party in the Federation (and as the govern- 
ments of the states of Kelantan and Trengganu) of the Pan- 
Malayan Islamic Party. Essentially a revolt of the frustrated, 


' backward, and over-protected Malay peasant, this party of 


bigots could well lead the country to civil war between the 
Malays and the half of the population who are not followers 
of Islam ; and as a government they would be a government 
of chaos. Luckily they have shown themselves so incompetent 
in Kelantan and Trengganu that they are unlikely to wih 


\ 
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Federal power. But the lesson and the warning remain—that 
when good and intelligent people are condemned by the system 
to a life of ploughing behind a buffalo in the mud of the padi 
fields, or to hammering tin cans in the back allcys of Singa- 
pore, those people will sooner or later throw up and support a 
race of irresponsible, and even violent, politicians. 

It is no part of this analysis to suggest what the policy in 
Malaya should have been—universal education in English, or 
a much earlier acceptance of Malay as the national language 
and as the language of and university education. 
But the lesson for Sarawak and North Borneo (not for the 
Malay state of Brunei) is quite clear. Few of the people are 
Malay-speaking from birth. For years those of the people 
who are vocal have protested at the Government's policy 
of thrusting Malay down their children’s throats. At last their 
cries have been heard and they are to be taught the language 
they want to be taught—English. The people want, and the 
policy should be to provide, education in English at all levels, 
with compulsory fluency in spoken Malay as the most generally 
spoken language of south-east Asia. A start is being made. 
The Nuffield Foundation has made a generous grant towards 


recruitment of English teachers. A few British schoolboys . 


have been attached to local schools before going up to the 
university. But the effect is abysmally inadequate. At little 
cost, and with more imagination than the Colonial Office seems 
to have left over from its African preoccupations, an impact 
could be made on Borneo over the next five years which would 
affect the Philippines, Indonesia and Australia till the end of 
time. 


SECOND point for the gentleman-in-the-armchair to analyse 

(there are many more points) is whether BA (Gaol) is an 
essential qualification for a new Commonwealth prime minis- 
ter. Tunku Abdul Rahman seems to have got away without 
it. But he is of the blood royal. There is admittedly much to 
to be said for it. It may be that martyrdom is an essential pre- 
requisite of unity, an essential foundation stone of the national 
myth. Certainly our Victorian ancestors believed in the charac- 
ter-forming function of adversity. And a period of deep reflec- 
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tion in retreat from the world can often prove to be a spring- 
board for constructive revolution. A discussion on this point 
over the BBC between Mr Nehru and President Nkrumah 
would be illuminating and could guide our Borneo policy. 

But one feels there ought to be another and cheaper way 
than to provide free accommodation for future prime ministers 
at Her Majesty’s expense. The alternative would have to 
include some way of removing, at a very carly stage, the 
feeling of inferiority that goes with colonial status. (For the 
British in their empire have failed to achieve the wider pride 
of Civis Romanus sum.) No doubt at Colombo Plan confer- 
ences the Indonesian delegate does not physically cock a snook 
at the Borneo delegates as they hang back behind the Colonial 
Office crinoline. But the colonial delegate is made to feel that 
his status is inferior. And a Bornean, who in his heart of hearts 
feels himself rather superior to an Indonesian, may well at 
that moment have taken his first step on the road to the “ battle 
for independence "—a road which will lead him in due histori- 
cal inevitability to Kepayan gaol and then to the hilltop where, 
a red scar in the sky, the foundations of the new Government 
House are just being laid, anachronistically but perhaps in 
fact just in time. 

Inevitable? Or might not the suggestion of inferiority be 
scotched at source ? Why not, instead of the two colonies of 
North Borneo and Sarawak, an immediate State of Sabah- 
Sarawak? Or State of Borneo? Whatever its name and shape, 
it would have to be a political personality, with its pride and 
its flag. It must have a parliament instead of a Legco, a 
cabinet instead of an Exco, and a Chief of State instead of a 
Governor—even if (as all would agree) the ramparts must for 
the time being continue to be manned partly by the same 
officials ; and even if the due processes of democracy have not 
yet reproduced the true image of the mother of parliaments. 
This may be the way, or it may not. But at least someone in 
London should be putting on his thinking cap before the 
British are committed either to a premature walkout after 
an overhurried period of constitution-making, or to a policy 
that will lead inevitably to the manufacture at some expense 
of another dozen Beverley troop transports. 
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at the border posts between west and cast 
. Germany whom they could pick out as 
Up the Blind Alley ccatnats: Sent kocieutnaaiion ai 
be immigration officers, nobody need be 
ERIODICAL alarms about access to Berlin, bound to jump to conclusion that the — surprised that a busload of Baptists got heid 
and about free movement within the ground being tested for a blockade. up 
city, are inherent in the exposed western In fact, the cast Germans have not much The western commandants protested, as 
position there. The Communists have it in need to test the ground. The most likely they had to; but they are not well placed 
their power, whenever they choose, to bring explanation for their action is the to get much notice taken of their protest. 
on a crisis which are given little incen- _—ition they themselves give—that they As most agree (though not, one 
tive to avoid. One day, therefore, will west Berlin being used as the meeting-place —_ poses, functionaries who 
choose; or so it has to be . A ee with militarism i -of-war rallies and Days the 
nervous feeling exists in Bonn that the move _ (the association prisoners of war) ), it would be better to arrange 
will come this autumn. When, on Tuesday, or irredentism ( refugees). They these rallies somewhere cise, or, indeed, not 
the east German government announced have not in fact “closed” either the sector at all. But there have been many such 
five days of special restrictions to mark its | boundary or the zonal border; they have _ rallies in west Berlin before ; to stop them 
disapproval of two congresses that had been kept west German west Berlin) visitors | would look like a retreat ; and who would 
arranged in west Berlin, some people were out of cast Berlin, and have stopped parties order a retteat, even a sensible one ? 
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or some time to come, but—Guinea apart 
seems likely to receive only a minimum 
African aid. 


Mr jéld will have a i 
a week in which he has not been 
summon the Security Council. However 
he found it necessary on Wednesday to 
despatch a sharp reminder to Brussels that 
: the, ine for the final evacuation of Bel- 
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French paratroopers in Algeria for their 
model have aroused UN concern in the 


' past weeks. 


Mr Hammarskjéld’s next worry is likely 
to be M. Lumumba’s reaction to the con- 
tinued presence of the UN force—which 
has already teplaced the Belgians as the 
immediate target for political attacks. What, 
too, is to be done about Katanga ? Is there 
now a case for a UN-sponsored mediator, 
not necessarily an African (Dr Bunche’s 
Indian successor, Mr Rajeshwar Dayal, 
would be an obvious candidate), to try to 
get the two sides closer together? The 
Security Council may soon be faced with 
the need for a fresh definition of the UN 
aim—to get to grips with the Katanga 
question. 


JORDAN 
Murdered Calm 


R HAZZAA MAJALI, the Jordanian 
prime minister who, with ten other 
victims, was murdered in Amman on 
Monday, owes his death not only to his 
ern views and his loyalty to King 

ussein but also to his success in keeping 
Jordan together and calm. Since he took 


over from Mr Samir el-Rifai in May, 1959, 


he has gradually reduced the pressure. 
Against a background of plots and political 
trials his liberal measures were not far- 
reaching; he had, however, released a 
number of political prisoners and his plans 
for elections later in the year might have 
allowed more of the steam to escape. His 
murder means another turn in the screw ; 


it is on the cards that the King may recall 


Mr el-Rifai, who, when he was prime 


_ minister, kept the lid firmly down. 


The identity of Mr Majali’s assassins is 
still speculative. One possibility is that the 
murder was organised by disgruntled 
Palestinians inside Jordan. Under the hot 


wind of Cairo radio, the Palestinians see , 


the ae regime as the stumbling 
block in the way of the establishment of 
some form of Palestine government on the 
West Bank, dedicated to the return of lost 


‘territories. Mr |Musa Nasser, Jordan’s 


foreign minister, has only just returned 
from the Arab League meeting in Lebanon 
where Jordan once again refuséd to con- 
sider the dismemberment of its kingdom 
urged by United Arab Republic and 
Iraq. Another suspect is the ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem, who has always been supposed 
to have been concerned in the murder of 
King Abdullah in 1951. But the Mufti is 
reported to have fallen out with the UAR 
and anyhow plays a strange and lonely 


The strings, such as they are, lead much 
more directly to the Jordanian emigrés in 
Syria. pee aero wi and 
General Abu Nuwar, foreign minister and 
chief of staff respectively in the nationalist 
Ba’athist government that lost to the King’s 
forces in April, 1957. Certainly the sub- 


versive activities of these exiles have had) 


the blessing of the UAR ; whether President 
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Nasser knew the timing or details of this 
particular plot is another matter. 

Still speculating, it looks on the whole 
as if the plotters were not seriously bent on 
killing the King as well as his prime 
minister. Mr Majali’s murder seems to 
have been planned ‘as a solitary incident ; 
it has not been followed by uprisings on the 
West Bank or insurrections in the army. 
The removal of King Hussein would, 
almost certainly, lead to general revolt with 
the possible frightening consequence, dis- 
cussed by our correspondeny on page 904, 
of a confrontation of the Syfian and Israeli 
armies. It may have been enough for the 
plotters at this stage to remove the man 
whose ability had stabilised Jordan’s dis- 
parate parts. But the aim of constant, but 
not’ mortal, disturbance is one difficult to 
judge and harder to achieve. 


POLITICS 


Harassed Autumn 


HE holidaymakers return, and for 
politicians a bewildering autumn lies 
ahead. Even for the Conservatives it may 
be no easy bed of roses. It is still logical 
to suppose that in the normal course of 
politics there should soon be some swing 
of public opinion against them. There has 
been such a swing against the Government 
of the day at about this stage of most Parlia- 
ments in British history, because of an 
accumulation of petty grievances against 
authority if for no bigger reasons. In this 
second half of 1960 there are plenty of such 
grievances, and it would be absurd 


petty 

to say that no bigger causes for discontent 
could arise. To. cite one extra-territorial 
apprehension: the whole climate of econo- 
mic affairs could be changed, the whole 
tide of political opinion in the free world 
might be quite illogically reversed, if the 


United States of America allowed itself to 
fall into anything like a real (if temporary) 
slump because the period of its election and 
of its presidential interregnum makes it 
difficult for it to move quickly against the 
threat of minor recession. 

But that sort of apprehension is only 


. beginning to be whispered in London as 


yet. In the next few weeks the focus of 
attention will be whether there is going to 
be any sort of sensible Opposition in being 
to pick up the fruits of any misfortunes that 
might fall the Government’s way. The real 
question will not ‘be so much who is going 
to be the nominal leader of the Labour 
party at the end of these next few wecks 
of wrangling, but whether anybody is going 
to be left with the power to lead the party 
in the direction that the new order of 
society requires. ~ 

Slowly, insensibly, without always admit- 
ting the fact even to himself, Mr Gaitskell 
has already given up most of his earlier 
ideas of party reform ; the danger now is 
that his sole concern may come to be to 
survive the pressures of trades union 
congress and conference ahead. The 
crucial question will not be the exact 
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Here are some of the important companies 
who have installed Ferranti computer systems 
for their contribution to business efficiency. 


Babcock & Wilcox, Limited 

The de Havilland Aircrait Co. Ltd. 

The General Electric Company Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 

C. A. Parsons & Company Limited 

Shell International Petroleam Company Limited 
The United Steel Companies' Limited 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. 
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So say more than 50 leading concerns who have Ferranti computer 
systems in everyday use. Ferranti’s working experience with 
computers is exceptional. For one thing, they were the pioneers; 
Ferranti built the first electronic digital computer ever marketed. 

Secondly, Ferranti produce not one, but a full range of computer 
systems, unequalled in scope by any other manufacturer in 
Europe. Your Ferranti system can be adapted to changing needs— 
for greater volume, for new data-processing commitments. 

Thirdly, Ferranti have trained more than 1,000 programmers, 
who are helped by a half-million pounds programme Library and 
the thoroughly expert Ferranti after-sales service. 

Many businesses with intermittent needs make use of the 
Ferranti Computer Centre, where you can always see a computer 
at work. Write or telephone for an appointment: Ferranti Ltd., 
Computing Service: 21 Portland Place, London, W.1. Langham 9211. 
Sales Office: 68/71 Newman Street, London, W.1. Museum 5040, or 
West Gorton, Manchester 12. East 1301. 


FERRANTI 


RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


PEGASUS - MERCURY - PERSEUS - ARGUS - SIRIUS - ORION - ATLAS 


FERRANTI LTD., HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 














leadership, but whether Gaitskellism is 
going to disappear from the Labour party’s 
policies. 


DAILY HERALD 


“An Independent Paper 
of the Left” 


T is likely that there will be a major row 
at uext week’s Trades Union Congress 
about the Daily Herald agreement. The 
t of Mr John Beavan as its new 
editor, formerly London editor of the 
Guardian, shows that Odhams is indeed 


pong 


Although the Trades Union 
maintaining its 49 per cent share 
and directorships in the skeleton Daily 
Herald (1929) Ltd, which owns the paper’s 
name, the crux of the new arrangement is 
that this name has in effect been leased to 
Odhams for 25 years. It is a title still 
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charged with great emotion ; the problem 
in the discussions this summer has been 
to bring this emotion in support of an 
independent paper under an editor with 
final editorial power and to leave the TUC 
some regular opportunity of comment and 
suggestion about its conduct. These 
discussions with the publisher and the 
editor will take place about once every 
three months, but the editor’s decisions 
about them will be final. If the TUC feels 
that these decisions are intolerable it will 
be able to appeal to an arbitration pro- 
cedure; and, failing satisfaction there, it can 
go to the courts and argue that the 
emotional old name should be withdrawn 
from the paper. But it is difficult to en- 
visage circumstances in which the paper, 
whose traditions mean a great deal to the 
eee and to the new editor, could so 

ar depart from an independent left wing 
complexion. And it should be fairly cer- 
tain, too, that the Daily Herald’s new 
freedom of expression will not be inhibited 
under the new by any need to avoid 
annoyance to old who will turn up 
for discussions from time to time. It would 
have been tragic if the Daily Herald had 
perished; it will be splendid if it succeeds 
as an independent left-wing paper. 


COMMUNIST BLOCK | 


No Truce Yet 


gene that the Russians are planning a 

communist summit meeting in 
Moscow in November should probably at 
this stage be treated with reserve. Cer- 
tainly Mr Khrushchev is anxious not to let 
his ideological dispute with the Chinese 
about the inevitability of war drag on much 
longer ; and if the disputants did succeed 
in hammering out a compromise, he would 
no doubt want it ceremoniously signed and 
sealed at a gathering of the communist 
clans. But after the failure of the Bucharest 
conference in June to reach a settlement, 
he may prefer to tackle the problem by 
more devious ways. In other words, if Mr 
Khrushchev does officially announce a com- 
munist summit conference, it is a fairly 
clear sign that he thinks an acceptable 
compromise is in the bag. 

At present, however, neither the Chinese 
nor the Russians are showing much — 
ness to compromise. On the contr a 
seem to be sharpening their di 
knives. The Chinese are indicating more 
and more plainly that they are not prepared 
to give in to the Russian point of view 
simply in order to retain Russian aid. 


‘Articles on the dispute published some 


wecks ago in local newspapers in Latvia and 
Azerbaijan not only refer to. the Chinese 
openly by name, but hint at a withdrawal of 
Russian economic aid in quite broad terms. 
A lengthy article; in the Chinese paper 
Red Flag emphasises China’s need for 
economic self-reliance, and urges strict 
economy in the use of raw materials and 
still greater efforts to develop small-scale 
local industry. 


‘ in the Chinese press. 
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* ‘The Russians, for their part, have after a 
brief respite renewed their verbal assaults 
on the Chinese. An article in Pravda on 
August 26th by Professor E. Zhukov takes 
issue with the Chinese belief that com- 
munists should actively foment revolution 
in the countries emerging from, colonialism 
so that communist regimes can be estab- 
lished there at once. According to Professor 
Zhukov it is dangerously doctrinaire and 
sectarian to “ sniff ” at bourgeois nationalist 
liberation movements simply because they 
““do not fit into the usual sociological 
schemes.” His argument has already been 
attacked as “a violation of Lenin’s views ” 
Clearly, with so many 
newly independent countries, it is far from 
academic ; it also has an obvious relevance 
to the central argument over the inevit- 
ability of war. e Russian side of this 
main argument was firmly restated this week 
in the theoretical review Kommunist. The 
article included, significantly, a plea that all 
pimapener yet should unite in following 
the same Marxist-Leninist line on all mat- 
ters—a line that would presumably be fixed 
in Moscow rather, than Peking. 


Rallying Behind 
Khrushchev 


USSIAN newspaper polemics, although 

directed at the Chinese, are obviously 
also meant to be inwardly digested by the 
rest of the communist camp. Mr Khrush- 
chev's case, so overwhelmingly strong to 
the realists, must look shaky to the 
ideological dichards ; this may make him 
all the more determined to rally the block 
behind him. Reports from Washington 
that briefs of the Russian case have been 
circulated to other communist parties can- 
not be confirmed, but are inherently prob- 
able, since this is a usual method of 
ing other communist parties of the Russian 
line. The visit to Bulgaria this week 
of two members of the Russian party 
praesidium, Messrs, Kozlov and Ignatov, 
may not be unconnected with reports of 
a division between pro-Russian and pro- 
Chinese factions among the Bulgarian com- 
munists. 

The communist parties of eastern 
Europe have in fact been lining themselves 
up behind Mr Khrushchev ever since the 
Bucharest conference. But now, with the 
east Germans in the van, articles in the 
press and pronouncements by leaders 
emphayise and underline their support for 
the Russian case. There are also uncon- 
firmed reports of large party meetings in 
Sofia and Bucharest at which the speakers, 
having explained the Sino-Soviet differ- 
ences, came down heavily on the side of 
the Russians. 

The Albanians find themselves, not for 
the first time, in a curiously ambivalent 
position. Enver Hoxha has publicly sup- 
ported the Khrushchevian thesis on the 
non-inevitability of war, but the Albanians, 
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who have recently been excelling them- 
sclves in their abuse of the) Jugoslavs, 
could not resist publishing a sharp attack 
on Mr Kardelj’s new book “ Socialism and 
War,” which is a hard-hitting attack on 
Chinese theories ; this necessarily involved 
the Albanians in defending the Chinese 
case and, by implication, in criticising the 
Russian case which they publicly support. 
In the rest of eastern Europe, Mr Kardelj’s 
book has so far been ignored. It serms the 
only thing to do; but one suspects 9 certain 
amount of rezret that so much erccilent, 
anti-Chinese ammunition should come 
from a forbidden source. 


DOCTORS 


Too Few Medical 
Students ? 


|B poms the nineteen sixties fewer doc- 
tors are to be trained—if the recom- 
mendations of the Willink committee, which 
reported in November 19$7, are carried out 
to the full. It said that up to 1971—which 
was as far ahead as it felt able to look—the 
supply of doctors was likely to exceed the 
demand for them; and it recommended that 
the number of medical students should be 
reduced by about a tenth as soon as pos- 
sible. These recommendations are already 
in force to the extent that the entry of 
medical students in 1958-59 was about 
2,030, against 2,220 in 1955-56. The total 
number of students will soon be brought 
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down to 12,000, little more than their pre- 
war total and well below the postwar peak 
of 14,200 in 1950-51. Now, in a paper 
that appears in The Lancet this week, 
Professor Francois Lafitte and Professor 
John Squire, both of Birmingham Univer- 
sity, challenge the wisdom of this reduc- 
tion. 

The main grounds for the professors’ 
criticism is that the official projections of 
the increase in the population, on which 
the Willink committee based its conclusions, 
nave already been falsified. The committee 
reckoned with an increase in population 
during the years 1955-70 of about 4} per 
cent. The professors believe that it should 
be at least 8 per cent, and that as this 
includes a 2§ per cent increase in the old, 
who have a far higher consultation rate, the 
extra general practitioners needed, for 

uuon reasons alone, are 142 a year— 
about double the Willink figure. Apart 
from this, general practitioners’ lists have 
still not been reduced throughout the 
country to the average accepted as desirable, 
and elderly general practitioners are now 
retiring more quickly than the committee 
assumed. 

The Willink committee’s estimates of th: 
expansion of hospital medical staffs are also 
criticised for being too low, as are its esti- 


‘mates for the doctors needed in the smaller 


branches of medicine—research, wholetime 
teaching, the pharmaceutical industry and 
the industrial medical services. In short, 
whereas the Willink committee estimated 
that 1,785 new doctors a year would be 
needed in 1960-65 and 1.635 in 1965-70 (in 


International Force 


T map shows the deployment of the 15,000 strong 
United Nations Force in the Congo as reported by 
the secretary-general to the Security Council on August 


2oth. Its contingents are as follows :— 


Morocco 3,250 Sweden 
2,547 Mali 
2,427 UAR 
2,389 Sudan 
1,317 Liberia 
Guinea 744 


An Indonesian battalion is also being sent. 
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877 
order to allow for “export,” the armed 
forces, wasiage and the expansion of the 
service), the professors want the targets 
raised to 2,087 and 1,916 respectively— 
which cannot bz achieved without a large 
increase in the students at medical school. 
They also point out that these estimates do 
not take into account the higher standard 
of medical care that an increasingly pros- 
perous society may demand. 

They do not, on the other hand, point 
out that a government anxious to check 
inflation by keeping down public expen- 
diture can make it very difficult for the 
newly qualified to ob:ain posts, even though 


the public may be demanding their ser- 


vices: the market is not free. But at least 
a strong case has been made for revising 
the Willink estimates immediately. Extra 
doctors take six years to produce. 


LAOS 


Peace Restored 


HE crisis in Laos has been ended for 

the time being by a solution more satis- 
factory than at one time seemed probable. 
A week ago the revolutio=ary group holding 
the administrative capital Vientiane was 
threatened by a counter-revolution led by 
General Phoumi Novasan, defence minister 
in the deposed Cabinet. The prospect of 
civil war that then appeared implied dan- 
gerous possibilities, sinc: if the Communists 
(Pathet Lao) had joined in, intervention 
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personnel, staff officers and technical support units have 
been obtained from Argentina, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Ethiopia, India, Jugoslavia, Liberia, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan and Sweden, and from 
the UNEF (UN Emergency Force) and UNTSO (UN 
Truce Supervision Organisation) operating on the Arab- 
Israel frontiers. Poland was asked to send technicians, 
but replied that it needed all available means to deal with 
floods at home. 

About 4,000 men of the UN Force are in Katanga. 

The advisory committee on the Congo created by the 
secretary-general met for the first time on August 24th. 
Canada, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Ireland, Liberia, Mali, Morocco, Pakistan, Sudan, Sweden, 
Tunisia and the United Arab Republic were represented. 
Others may join the committee later as their units join 
the UN Force. 
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7 SQUASH running a bit low - and it may be 4 thirsty day 
| 1me we tomorrow. Better get some more in good time! 
That’s one of the many good things about glass - it 

lets you see how much is left. It also lets you see what 


got another you’re getting. And glass never affects what's in it. 
“ it's glass fer us!” say manufacturers 
: Independent research proves that things in glass sell 
| } faster. No wonder manufacturers are packing more 
ott e! and more in it. United Glass Ltd. provides the service 
they need, including first-class research and design. 
Come and see how we can help you. 










UNITED GLASS 


MAKERS OF BOTTLES AND JARS FOR THOUSANDS OF GOOD THINGS 


United Glass Ltd., Leicester House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : GERrard 8611 Telegrams: Glaspak, Lesquare, London 
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from Siam and South Vistnam on one side, 
and North Vietnam and perhaps also com- 
munist China on the other, might have 
followed. 

But the conflict has now been settled by 
an arrangement that has restored the legality 
broken by the coup d'état of August 9th. 
The National Assembly, moving to Luang 
Prabang, the seat of the monarchy, has con- 
stitutionally recommended Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, the candidate of the neutralists, 
for office as prime minister ; = 
been duly appointed by the 
result is thus a victory for 
and his mutineers, as far as national foreign 





policy is concerned ; but the right-wing 
forces have proved strong enough to take 
the affair out of its — Vientiane set- 
ting and prevent, for the moment at any 
rate, the emergence of a military dictator- 
ship which might have become dependent 
on communist support. 

It is still too early to assess the stability 
of the new government, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that most tians favour a 
neutralist policy because of the extreme 
weakness of their delightful but under- 
developed state and its dangerous situa- 
tion in the midst of stronger neighbours 
belonging cither to the communist or 


South-east Asia Treaty blocks. For Laos | 


to take sides in their conflict cither way 
would be to provoke antagonisms likely to 
overwhelm it, and it can indeed make its 
best contribution to the peace of aa te 
Asia, as well as to its own ra 

Carrying on as a neutral buffer the 
new government retains the support of the 
King and ‘follows a middle-of-the-road 
course in domestic politics, there is no 
reason why it should have to be subservient 
to the Pathet Lao. Laos, nevertheless, 
remains a potential point of danger for 
world peace and another upheaval there 
might not have such a smooth outcome. 


THEATRE 
Free Fantasy 


MPORTED from Florida to the Strand 
Theatre, The Princess—described as a 
“fantasy in Ballet and Song ”—has been 
playing since Wednesday\ to anybody who 
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has cared to write for free tickets (and 
will continue to do so for a week). This 
interesting public relations gesture has no 
doubt been welcome to London theatre- 
It has not been so welcome to the 
other London theatres. 

The Princess staried out on its brief 
career with heavy overheads. It has a large 
cast and orchestra ; and the Strand, with 
1,200 seats, is a large theatre to fill. Com- 

with the show’s initial cost and the 
it threatened to make after it had 
been slated by the critics, the grand gesture 
itself cannot have been too expensive ; sup- 
ing that only about one-fifth of the seats 
ane have been filled by paying customers 
throughout the week, gross takings would 
probably not have been much more than 
£1,500. It has been suggested that this 
£1,500 might be money well forgone or 
refunded, because the 10,000 occurants of 
the free seats might encourage further cus- 
— a help the management to reap 
fs laser by ‘extending the run. 
Bar r was little chance of this ; the 
date for the next production at the Strand 
is already fixed. 

In the London theatre business, there are 
various recognised ways of “ papering the 
house ” during the early stages of a run—by 
giving free or concessionary blocks of scats 
to hospitals, factories, and so on. But this 
has not usually been a matter for adver- 
tisement, and it has been done only if there 
is some real benefit to be gained from thus 
“nursing” a production. In this case, the 
gesture is being criticised as gratuitous ; 
and other m ts are at pains to say 
that there is no likelihood that the idea will 
spread. The London theatre, which has 
had its share of flops this season, is in 
no mood to bs told that the only way to 
attract a London audience is to give it 
seats free. 


PERSIA 


The Shah's Initiative 


HE Shah of Persia is keeping a step 

ahead of his critics. At his monthly 
press conference on Saturday he admitted 
that he was disappointed with the conduct 
of the recent elections to the Maijlis, or 
lower house. They had not, he affirmed. 
been truly free or democratic, and, if the 
people so wished, he would see what he 
could do to have them annulled. On the 
next day, Dr Eghbal, who has been prime 
minister since 1957, resigned, and the 


. minister of mining and industry, Dr Sharif 


Emami. took over, bly in a care- 
taker capacity. If the Shah has his way, and 
there is no reason why he should not, the 
new government will make its first job the 
reform of the electoral law, followed by a 
second shot at two-party elections. 
Enough of the results of last month’s 
elections have come in to show that the 
t has a comfortable two to onc 
over the Mardum party. The oppo- 
diss wa was created by the Shah a few years 
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t serious criticism of the 
r cannot be channelled thr either 

ial party, but simmers among indepen- 
dent groups or 
Shah has shown that he is again on the 
look-out for ways of lessening the tension 
between the Soviet Union and Persia. The 
opposition is credited with being slightly 
more conciliatory towards Russia than the 
present government; if new elections are 
held, they may possibly have the chance to 
prove whether they can achieve any positive 
results, particularly in stemming the flow 
of destructive propaganda that streams out 
of the Soviet Union. 


EAST AFRICA 


Out of Step 


HE prospect of avoiding balkanisation 

in east Africa rests, to a considerable 
degree, on the personal impressions sus- 
tained by Mr Nyerere and Mr Mboya after 
their talks last weekend. Mr Nyerere has 
been preoccupied this week with the forma- 
tion, and Whitehall’s acceptance, of his new 
government after the sweeping and predeter- 
mined electoral success of his Tanganyika 
African National Union. (There were con- 
tests in only 13 of the 71 seats.) Mr 
Nyerere is a leading advocate of cast 
African federation, intended to embrace, in 
the first instance, Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda and Zanzibar, and eventually to 
take in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
Mr Mboya had broken his j; from 
Kenya for talks with African leaders in 
U; where formal discussions on feder- 
ation are expected this month at a meeting 
of the pan-African Freedom Movement for 
East and Central Africa. 

Tanganyika enters the stage of responsible 
government next month—with new colonial 
developmen: grants, announced on Wednes- 
day, of over {1 million—and is thus appre- 
ciably ahead of its prospective partners. Mr 
Nyerere made an eve-of-elections call for 
full independence early next year. Previ- 
ously, he had said he was content to wait 
until Kenya and Uganda achieved i 
dence; indeed, he foresaw difficulties for 


federation unless all the members moved 
into it together as a political unit. State- 
ments attributed to Mr Mboya’s Kenya 
National African Union have been c 

full independence for Kenya after the elec- 
tions there in February. These demands 
received a blunt answer from the governor, 
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Throughout the world, products of the Hawker Siddeley Group are earning the respect and confidence of pilots, civil and 
military aviation authorities alike. As weapons in aerial defence, Hawker Siddeley Group aircraft are forces to be reckoned 
with by an intending aggressor. In the field of civil aviation, the name Hawker Siddeley is synonymous with reliable, supremely 
economical airfreight and airline transport. This year, every year . . . the world looks to Hawker Siddeley Aviation. 

(A) Hawker Hunter Two-Seater. (B) Gloster Javelin. (C) D. H. Sea Vixen. (D) Avro Bive Steel Bomb. (E) A. W. Seasiug (not to 
scale). (F) Firestreak (not to scale). (G) Avro Vulcan. (H) Blackburn N. A. 39. (J) Folland Gnat Trainer. (K) A. W. 660. (L) D. H. 
Caribou. (1) Avro 748. (2) D. H. Dove. (3) A. W. Argosy. (4) D. H. Heron. (5) D. H. 121. (6) D. 4. Comet. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


18 St. James's Square, London, $.W.1. 
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Disarmament and 
Economics 
Foliowing the exchange of articles with 


Literaturnaya Gazeta which ous in 
The Economist on August 13t 
received many letters. Last week a nn 


lished one from Mr Smal, a Russian reader 
of the exchange, and this week we give a 
selection of points made by English- 
speaking readers 

Progressive industrial thinkers in Britain, 
and I suppose America, are well aware that 
the underdeveloped countries are on the 
verge of their own industrial revolutions 
their own con- 
sumer goods. This, as Mr Smal suggests, 
is going to require some complex 
readjustments in current commercial rela- 
tionships. All nations nevertheless realise 
that this development is not inevit- 
able but should be encouraged. situa- 
tion is just as dangerous for Russia as for 
every other country in the world; Russia. 
too, may have to adjust her own economy 
to embrace the new ions. Our 
leaders will, in their turn, be replaced by 
others. This applies to Mr Smal’s country 
also, The hope of common m=n everywhere 
is always that, in time, every nation will 
produce leaders who have learnt the lesson 
of history—that even the holiest of holy 
wars impoverish both the victor and the 
vanquished. The gold lost during the last 
war is not reposing in anybody’s safe—here, 
or in Russia, or in . A great deal 
of it, in the form of men and material, was 
either sunk without trace or blown to bits, 
and hence lost to the whole of mankind. 
That war itself was an illustration of what 
happens when one nation—or rather, its 
leaders—makes up its mind that negotia- 
tions are, in Mr Smal’s words, futile. 
Liberal Party Council, R. A. WALKER 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 


* 


the 
will always want to trade with the “old.” 
The only circumstances in which such com- 


em 


ata tite tn 


petition could become dangerous would be 
brought about by the distortion, for reasons 
of political or prestige, of the 
normal structure of free trade. 

The real dangers to peace ‘are political, 
It is the nature of autocracies to be aggres- 
sive. An autocrat must either rule or suffer 
banishment and even death. A democratic 
may lose his job but he can always 
that the loss is temporary. He does 
‘eel the desperate need to lead the cyes 
those he governs from his misgovernm:nt 

the distractions of wars, or idcological 
ruggies, class or race hatred or the con- 
quest of space. It is to Mr Khrushchev’s 
credit that he has chosen the latter, and 
more harmless, alternative. His Chinese 
colleagues are not so happily placed. 

London, N21 P. VAUGHAN 


a 


£22 


* 


How sincere America’s requests for dis- 
armament are, it is difficult to see. There 
are So many factories in the USA producing 
armaments and aircraft which with dis- 
armament would make their employees 
redundant. The manpower could not be 
fully ae on purely peaceful work. 
On the other hand Russia is far behind 
America in so many fields that for many 


onomy. 

For either Mr Nixon or Mr Kennedy to 
increase unemployment by drastically 
cutting the armed forces and armament 


tion to his party. It would suit many more 
Russians and Chi than icans to 
disarm ; that is a fact many westerners fail 
to perceive. 

Hampstead, London STEPHEN LONG 


* 


According to a a —— 


Chicago, is western educated, and one might 
SU ot cadicnndis hertunn oer eae 

understanding between two 
social systems. He does not do so, because 
even he is bound to Marx’s revela- 
“Te sulion attitude towards 
Marx's revelations is best illustrated by the 
vain attempts of the communist theoreticians 
to clarify what Marx had in mind when 
he included the Asiatic social system in his 
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chain of evolving societies. Nevertheless, 
no communist theoretician would dare to 
delete this “Asiatic” chain, or to say that 
at this point Marx should be corrected. 

In any discussion such as The Economist 
attempts now, the communist — 
regards himself as the carrier the 
supreme truth, who can look aaa at his 
opponent as a man who is doomed to 
perish. The communists’ moral judgment 
of events is determined by their evaluation 
of whether the event brings the ultimate 
victory of socialist ideas nearer or not. 
There is no place here for a reasonable 
argument. 


London, Nto STANISLAW KiRkor 


Iceland 


Sirn—Mr Anthony Scott’s letter (August 
27th) suggesting that Britain should seek an 
economic with Iceland, based on 
the mutually beneficial plan for the joint 
management of the North Atlantic fisheries. 
could well be an alternative solution to the 
Icelandic problem. 

Such a solution, as indeed any other, 
must be based on the goodwill of both par. 
ties concerned and an active interest in 
making such an agreement work. Until her 
recent acceptance of an invitation to discuss 
the situation regarding fishcry limits, there 
has been no proof of any such desire from 
Iceland. 

Many people in the British fishing indus- 
try, however, would prefer to go further 
than Mr Scott suggests. They feel it would 
be preferable for the countries of the 
“ Outer Seven ” and the European Common 
Market, together with Iceland, to form a 
Western Eu Fisheries Community, 
having for its aim the rationalisation of fish- 
ing thro t the western fisheries and 
the liberalisation of distribution and market- 
ing throughout the area. 

Thoughts on these lines are being deve- 

countries since the 


in many E 


undoubtedly give the 

Western the stability they have been 
unable to in the past, to the benefit of 
consumers and producers alike.—Yours 
faithfully, H. J. Core 
Consolidated Fisheries Lid., 

Grimsby. 


employers would 
pe galled de honour 
be satisfied on sides.—Yours 
‘ Wittiam ARMSTRONG 
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BOOKS 


Heroes or Technicians ? 


The Professional Soldier: A Social and 
Siniat eon 


478 pages. 


sociologists have not really started 

on Britain’s armed forces yet ; social and 
political scientists as a group have still to 
make their way to Cambericy or Greenwich, 
armed with i ires and card-indexes, 


. soldier has to be trained. In 


to “graduate” their deterrent posture. 
and to look forward to a prolonged com- 
petition with Russia from which no definite 
victory can emerge. Since each school de- 
mands a different weapons system, and the 
money for the weapons has to be wrung from 
a parsimonious Administration and a Con- 
gress jealous of its prerogatives, the doctrines 
of the rival services become a matter of pub- 
lic debate, the conduct of which is not the 
least of the skills in which the ambitious 
1958, 
according to Dr Janowitz, the Department 
of the Air Force Office of Congressional 
Liaison was 137 strorig, and “ monitored ” 
ane Congressional contacts each month. 
t is ing which certainly has not 
yh in Britain, and is most unlikely to 
so. 

All this activity must not be interpreted 
as a sign of military dominance in American 
itics; if anything it signifies the opposite. 

t is a sense of isolation and unpopularity 
in an egalitarian, isolationist and hedonistic 
society that impels the American military 
to‘ take so seriously, not only its relations 


. with the public, but also the training and 


indoctrination which it considers neces- 
sary for its own recruits. “The profes- 
sional soldier,” writes Dr Janowitz, ‘ 
been preoccupied with increased military 
training, not only for technical reasons, but 
to overcome the social and moral disabilities 
and weaknesses generated by civilian 
society.” This is not new. Both the 
German and the French armies in the nine- 
teenth century felt the need to protect 
Pesprit militaire from the hedonist and 
radical influences that were likely to sap 
it in civilian life. Nor is there anything 
unusual in — attempts of the — 
services to their reservists unspotte 
from the wor ab daeieas cities 
need no prompting to sound the alarm when 
this after-care looks like developing, as it 
occasionally has, into an attempt to indoc- 
trinate society as a whole with military 
attitudes and beliefs. Nevertheless, even 
such occasional attempts are disquieting in \ 
a society which, dedicated it is to 
peace and democratic processes, shown 
itself liable, in the mass, to occasional and 
lamentable aberrations. 

The long-term answer; as Dr Janowitz 
concludes, is for the armed services to 
develop the realisation that their role is 
simply that of a constabulary force: “ con- 
tinuously prepared to act, committed to the 
minimum use of force, and [secking]} viable 
international relations, rather than victory.” 
Such an attitude, on the whole, inspires the 
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armed forces of the British Crown, and is 
perhaps more general among the American 
forces than Dr Janowitz is prepared to 
admit. But it would be unwise to chal- 
lenge a judge whose prescience may be 
gauged by the following comment, written 
presumably nine months ago, on the last 
page of his book: 

Every senior officer of the Foreign Service 
has heard something of the C I A’s subversive 
efforts in foreign countries and probably most 
of them have some authentic information of 
this nature in some particular case. Unfor- 
tunately, most of these activities, if not all of 
them, seem to have resulted to the disadvan- 


tage of the United States and at times in 
terrible failure. 


In the light of this insight one can only 
hope that this book will be read in the 
Pentagon with the care it deserves. 


Looking for Grandmother 
Stanley’s Way 


) By Thomas Sterling. 


Hart-Davis. 258 pages. 215. 


M* STERLING went to Africa in the track 
of Henry Stanley, the explorer ; he 
also went there to discover his own grand- 
mother. He is one of those Americans who 
are much preoccupied with their ancestral 
beginnings, still more with the beginnings 
of the American nation. In the black Africa 
of today Mr Sterling had the perspicacity 
to see the same conditions as existed in 
white America a century ago: a vast poten- 
tially rich wilderness awaiting development, 
and an uncomplicated, forward-looking race 
whose primary driving-force was the urge 
for freedom, “a gteat mass of people stir- 
ring on its own accord, asserting its freedom 
and shrugging off the hand of custom.” 
Like called to like, and Mr Sterling's 
pioneering blood responded to the call of 
new Africa—“here in a sense our own 
grandparents are re-living their lives in the 
midst of social contradiction and social 
change ; I mean our grandparents for there 
is something peculiarly American about 
these people.” In Epis, the African girl 
encountered in Stanleyville, he at once 
— the ancestral type of woman- 
hood: 


She was my grandmother, possibly she was 
yours also ; she had just the proud, awkward 
bearing of an ancestor brought to indignant 
life from the bottom of a chest in the attic. 


A psychologist would of course point out 
that when Stanley set off for darkest Africa 
in 1871 in quest of Livingstone he was 
unconsciously searching for “a father 
figure.” When Mr Sterling decided to 
follow in his footsteps nearly a century later 
he was deliberately searching for a grand- 

ly one. Both of these quests make 
fascinating stories, and it would seem that 
they should pull together very happily in 
double harness, but somehow Mr Sterling 
has not succeeded in combining them into a 
wholly satisfactory book. He is a very com- 
petent and entertaining writer, but he is 
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at the close of the seventeenth cen 
discussed are ’ 

Vanderlint, who are as i 

of the ensuing , there is an 


5 
g, 


in so far as it led to an 
of the economic problem as a whole—the 
realisation of a high level of economic acti- 
and employment. 
our eet pt at 
; : of 
Sioat ibe sieieageadanal Sais, in which 
rom 1 i orm, in which 
Locke had stated it, into a more dynamic 
form that recognised the flow of moncy as 
not being an independent variable. Thus 
we can observe the birth pangs of the in- 
come approach to the theory of money. 
Secondly, increasing attention had been 
given to the connection between the flow 
ciufismenac:" Losin tp Gory of toeces 
’ interest 
been broadened in that a fuller analysis 
had been made of the forces constituting 
the demand for and y Of loan money, 
and attention had been to the inter- 
dependence existing between the structure 
level of economic activity in general and 


; has drawn from the Iberian 
peninsula a study of the oddity of human 
nature. His book on the Lisbon 
limited in time, and showed the vulner- 

of optimism. This book displays the 


HE 
{ 
1 


BOOKS 
with the desire of the se of Compostela to 
enforce a tax in theit favour over a large 
This is one part of Sir Thomas's story ; 


the other\(which is connected with it since 


it purported to confirm the apostolate of St 
James by contemporary evidence) is still 
stranger: at the end of the sixteenth century 
some lead books were discovered, at the 
height of the controversy over the Immacu- 
late Conception, which purported to show 
that this doctrine was accepted by disciples 
of St James in Spain in the earliest days 
of Christianity. This aroused the wildest 
enthusiasm, and decades of controversy fol- 
lowed until the Pope finally pronounced 
them to be heretical and fraudulent—which 
they undoubtedly were. This controversy 
gave birth to a crop of forged chronicles, 
and these in turn to a crop of miraculous 
discoveries of relics. 

The essence of the story is that en- 
thusiasm ¢an long defeat and indeed outlive 
the clearest proofs by critics both of, the 
absence of evidence for what is affirmed 
and even of falsity. Compostela remains the 
centre of genuine devotion ; and, less credit- 
ably, local cults still exist in favour of saints 
invented in the seventeenth century. Sir 
Thomas has written a fascinating, kindly 
and tolerant study of human nature. 


Socio-Economic Borderland 
Economic Theory and 
Organizational Analysis | 
By Harvey Leibenstein. 
Harpers, New York. 359 pages. No price 
given. 
HIS original, ingenious and stimulating 
* book is addressed to a specialised public 


of two kinds ; on the one hand the analytical 
economist, on the other the student of the 


! sociology of organisations. Its aim is to bring 


together, and to make amenable to a self- 
consistent discipline or technique of 
thought, the two elements of its title. It 
would be too much to say that this aim is 
entirely, or even mainly achieved. Between 
the sections on organisation—on roles and 
their inter-relations, on communication, 


economic process, or an organisational role? 


J 
‘ 


Mistakes ” 


1 
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Possibly there may be. Certainly the notion 
of “optional management” which Dr 
Leibenstein applies, in his later chapters, to 
the analysis of long-run cost-curves, gains in 
solidity from the previous discussion of 
roles, even though it may often be impos- 
sible in practice to assign this or that activity 
to a role as defined. It is also at least not 
meaningless to range different firms, or tech- 
niques, according to a quantitatively-labelled 
order of intensity of specialisation ; though 


-it is doubtful whether such ordinal ranking 


(Dr Leibenstein does not convince one that 
it is possible to get further than this) can be 
combined with cardinal measurement of the 
sizes of firms to yield any better results than 
common sense would provide. 

It is the batest justice|to add that at the 
common sense level, or rather higher, Dr 
Leibenstein deals most illuminatingly with 
the problems of scale, indivisibilities, dupli- 
cations, and their dependent economic 
strategies in various market conditions. If 
“Economic Theory and Organizational 
Analysis ” does not achieve all that it sets 
out to do, it remains nevertheless a solid 
contribution to the theory of the firm as 
well as a thought-provoking probe into the 
socio-economic borderland. 


More than Entertainment 
Blood on the Scales 

By Leslie Hale. 

Cape. 223 pages. 18s. 


1s collection of real-life judicial 
dramas—almost all murder cases— 
selected from the records of several cen- 
turies and half a dozen different countries 
can be read as quintessential detective 
entertainment in the same spirit as, say, 
Freeman Wills Croft’s “ Murderers Make 
Mistakes.” The evidence is set out as 
given ; the reader is invited to give his 
verdict ; the solution, as disclosed by later 
events or, in some of the historically remoter 
instances, deduced by the author, is given 
as an appendix to each case. The result is 
a very high-class holiday brain-teaser, with 
the advantage over “Murderers Make 
being notably well written. 
There is, however, a good deal more to 
it than that. Mr Hale, lawyer and MP, 
has not indeed exclusively sought out mis- 
carriages of justice or even doubtful cases. 
The scales generally weigh true. But con- 
fronted with the records of sometimes 


lying, evidence, of occasionally glaring 
failure to follow up clues which retro- 
spectively clamour for investigation, of 
gross mis-estimates of likelihood, of 
evidently perverse or almost fortuitous 
judgments of moral responsibility, the 
reader is unlikely to be merely entertained. 
He will more probably feel the scales 
dipping in his own mind, regardless of wider 
or deeper considerations either of social 
expediency or of ultimate ethics, against the 
dreadful irrevocability of the death penalty. 
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Gold and the 
Dollar Crisis 
The Future of Convertibility 


ROBERT TRIFFIN explains the 
extraordinary success of the 
nineteenth century system of inter- 
national convertibility and the 
calamitous attempt to restore it in 
the late 1920's and extracts from 
this record the lessons it may hold 
for us today, indicating the principal 
dangers that face the similar effort 
begun late in 1958. He boldly 
outlines the radical reforms which 
might ward off these dangers 
(Yale University Press) 


THE MANCHESTER 
SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS 


WILLIAM D. GRAMPP describes 
the diverse groups in the free trade 
movement, and how it was 
dominated by the middle class 
radicals who tried co utilize the 
self-interest of the businessmen to 
advance pacificism and parliamentary 
reform. (Stanford University Press) 

25s net 


38s net 


THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL 
1919-1943 


DOCUMENTS 
Vol. 11: 1923-1928 


Edited by JANE DEGRAS The 
period covered opens with the entry 
of the French troops into the Ruhr 
in January 1923. The series of 

crises which followed, produced 
sweeping changes in the leading 
personnel of both German and 
Russian Communist Parties, as well 
as of the Comintern. (Chatham 
House) 80s net 


MARXISM IN 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


A Study of Four Countries 


Edited by FRANK N. TRAGER 
This study examines the nature and 
development of Marxism in this 
region as a whole and its relation- 
ship to indigenous ideologies, 
political patterns and economic: 
activities in Burma, Thailand, Viet 
Nam and Indonesia. (Stanford 
University Press) 


ECUADOR 


Country of Contrasts 


LILO LINKE gives a factual 
account of the country—its 
political, economic and social 
structure—and the way of life of its 
people, and includes — of 
its history. (Chotham ) 

Third Edition 25s net 


42s net 


SOVIET CONDUCT 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


A Selection of Readings 


bay py by ALEXANDER 
DALLIN. The essays in this 
collection interpret the aims of 
Soviet foreign policy and the way 
in which the USSR carries on its 
foreign relations. (Columbia 


University Press) 36s net 
THE SOVIET DESIGN 
FOR A 

WORLD STATE 


ELLIOT R. GOODMAN has 
studied a broad range of Communist 
writings, current and historical, to 
find an answer to im nt 
questions regarding Soviet 
ambitions: whether Soviet long- 
range goals have changed during 
the years, and precisely what form 
the Communist world order would 
take should the Kremlin achieve 

its ambitions. (Columbia University 
Press) 42s net 


COMMUNIST 
CHINA AND ASIA 


Challenge to American Policy 


A. DOAK BARNETT The 
challenging problems arising out of 
the emergence of Communist China 
as a major and dynamic power in 
Asia are dealt with in this full- 

scale study; the author has first- 
hand experience of life under 
Communist rule in China, and has 
spent many years travelling in Asia, 
observing political and economic 
developments. (Council on Foreign 
Relations) 56s net 


THE POLITKS OF 
DEVELOPING AREAS 


Edited by GABRIEL A. ALMOND 
and JAMES S. COLEMAN 

An authoritative treatment of the 
developing politics of South Africa, 
South Asia, the Near East, and 

Latin America, representing a new 
awas to comparative politics. 
(Princeton University Press) 80s net 


DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1957 


Edited by NOBLE FRANKLAND, 
assisted by VERA KING 
(Chatham ) 


70s net 


Ok 


- 
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Nigeria 
The Political and Economic 
Background 


py ete by the —_ institute 


rs 
When Nigeria achieves full 
independence on | October she wil! 
be the largest and most populous 
of the new autonomous African 
states, yet less is generally known 
about Nigeria than about 
Ghana. This book provides 
authoritative information about the 
country’s history. people, social and 
constitutional development, and 
economic resources. (Chatham House) 
Paper covers 6s net 8 September 


NIGERIAN 
PERSPECTIVES 


An Historical Anthology 


THOMAS HODGKIN This 
historical anthology presents the 
various civilizations which were the 
ancestors of modern Nigeria as they 
were viewed from within and 
without, from the earliest times of 
which we have record down to the 
end of the nineteenth century 

( West African History Series) 
Mustrated Ws net Forthcoming 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 





BRITISH 
INTERVENTION 
IN MALAYA 
1867-1877 


C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON, 
in the first of a new series, tells in 
Guring whieh Prot Sctteones 
during w . . and 
parts of the Sembilan wer 
absorbed into the British Empire, 


Matayo Press) 45s net 
CONTROLS FOR 
| OUTER SPACE & 
THE ANTARCTIC 
ANALOGY 
PHILIP C. 
coadhder the grottoms calees by ch 
the 
scientific in 
ee t 
the that need to be 
done the that the 
an 
find. solutions. University 
Press) — 35s net 
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Year of 
Decision 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
in 1960 


PHILIP MASON ‘His book is a 
pattern of good historical writing. 
and its arguments and narrative are 
equally clear: a helpful feature in a 
book which goes far into difficult 
subjects like the Copperbelt wage 
disputes’. (Institute of 
Race Relations) Cloth boards 2!s net; 
popér covers 12s 6d net 


RACE AND 
POLITICS 


Partnership in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


EDWARD CLEGG attempts to 
explain the fundamentals of the 
racial dilemma in the Rhodesias 

Ws net 


LEO MARQUARD has enlarged 
and re-written many parts to bring 
this book up-to-date to take 

account of changes since 1952. It 
has long been a standard work on 
South Africa, which argues for the 
necessity of a friendlier union and 
working partnership between all 
races in the country. Second 

edition 12s 6d net 


KENYA 


The Tensions of Progress 
SUSAN WOOD, who lives in 


The Road to Independence 
1919-1957 
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How do you pay... 


by cheque 


\ 
or check? 


Differences in language and customs, however small 
or subtle, can be important to people in Britain doing 
business with America. , 

As a U.S. bank with branches in London, Chase 

' Manhattan knows the differences and similarities, can 
do much to make your dealings with the States more 
pleasant and more profitable. Chase Manhattan knows, 
too, the differences in customs and trade practices within 
the states .. . for its network of correspondent banks is 
the largest in America. ’ 

In fact, almost anywhere you do business, Chase 
Manhattan’s network of more than 51,000 correspond- 
ent banks and branches around the world.can get up- 
to-the-minute information for you, and provide you 
with every type of modern banking service—promptly, 
efficiently, and on a personal,‘ localized basis that 
practically puts you on-the-scene yourself. 

Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Man- 
hattan ... in either of the London branches. 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Incorporated with limited | iability under the law's of the State of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street,E.C.3 + 46 Berkeley Square, W.! 
The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


ws ¢ 4 eo o © € 
‘ 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES London Paris © Frankfurt/Main - Beirut 
Tokyo « Osaka - Havana - Marianao - San juan P.R. - Santurce « Rio 
» Piedras - Bayamon - Panama - Colon - David - Cristobal - Balboa 
~* Charlotte Amalie - Christiansted - Frederiksted - Cruz Bay - Nassau 
The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg and 
Capetown. 
Offices of Representatives: International Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. * Washington, 
D.C. * Bombay - Buenos Aires - Caracas - Chitre, Republic of Panama 
Mexico, D.F. - Rie de janeiro - Rome. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


NIE GE SR ON ORIIS AT NIM A BNE Ome 
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Atomic 
Indecision 


WASHINGTON, DC 


F there were an annual award for the most fruitful piece of 

indecision in the field of foreign policy, it would go this year 

to President Eisenhower for his failure to make up his mind 
about the long-drawn-out negotiations at Geneva on a treaty to ban 
nuclear tests. Had the President been driven to make a decision, 
the odds are that it would have been to abandon the talks. It is 
now late summer, the season which Mr McCone, the chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, named at the beginning of 
the year as the time after which the United States might be obliged 
to resume the tests which it suspended voluntarily 22 months ago. 
The eyes of senior officers in the armed services have grown bright 
at the thought of trying out underground the new weapons for 
whose obliterative powers they have so far had to take the scientists’ 
word. In the past month both the President and Mr Herter, 
the Secretary of State, have hinted broadly that time and 
American patience are running out. Senator Jackson claims to 
have evidence—not specified—that the Russians have already 
resumed underground testing secretly. And yet the almost unani- 
mous opinion of observers in Washington is that the moratorium on 
tests will continue and that the negotiations, after their current 
recess, will stay alive at least until the next President is elected. 

There are several reasons why Mr Eisenhower has reprieved the 
talks in spite of the growing hostility in the United States to the 
whole idea of a treaty. Plainly he feels that so crucial a decision 
should be left to the incoming President, unless there is reliable 
evidence that the Russians have started testing again. Presumably 
the President is also worried about the dismay that a resumption 
of tests would cause in the world at large, even though in the 
United States it might well gain more votes than it would lose for 
the Republicans in the coming election. The main reason for Mr 
Eisenhower’s inability to reach a final decision, however, is the very 
same division of opinion within his Administration that has made 
life so difficult for the American negotiators at Geneva. After the 
failure of the summit conference in May it was decided to put a 
series of clear-cut proposals to the Russians on the various points 
at issue to see whether or not they would do business. But the 
contending forces within the Administration—the State Depart- 
ment, which thinks that a treaty would be valuable, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission and its military allies, who are distinctly more 
sceptical—have still not hammered out all these proposals. The 
consequence is that the United States cannot, in good conscience, 
walk out of the conference room yet. 

The refusal of the Geneva talks to lie down and die is all the 
more surprising in view of the criticism that has been levelled 
against them this year. Quite apart from those who believe, like 
Governor Rockefeller of New York, that military requirements 
make it necessary to resume underground testing, there is a grow- 
ing body of opinion which doubts whether the control system on 
which the negotiators at Geneva are working can possibly be cffec- 


tive. The American delegates have been trying, so far unsuccess- 
fully, to persuade the Russians to accept 21 control posts on Soviet 
territory and to permit 20 inspections a year to determine whether 
unidentified rumblings in the earth are caused by earthquakes or 
underground nuclear tests. The critics argue that these figures, 
devised when the negotiations first began in 1958, have been made 
obsolete by developments since then. 

In the first place, it was thought originally that this quota of 
control posts and inspections would be enough to detect any 
explosion larger than § kilotons, or 5,000 tons of TNT. But, as a 
result of the subsequent discovery that nuclear explosions produced 
smaller readings on seismographs than had been thought, this 
system is now considered to be capable of detecting only explosions 
of more than 20 kilotons. This means that a range of explosions 
of great interest to designers of tactical atomic weapons will be 
left uncontrolled unless the detection system can be improved by 
agreement with the Russians. In April, Dr Richard Latter told 
Congress that by concentrating more of the 21 control posts in 
the earthquake-prone parts of Russia it might be possible to restor: 
the system worked out in 1958 to its original sensitivity. Dr Latter 
also thinks that if the number of control posts in Russia were 
raised to 30, there might be only a handful of unidentified events 
each year and that as a result fewer than 20 on-site inspections 
might be needed. So far, however, the United States has not 


. Offered his suggestions to the Russians. 


Nor has it asked the Russians what they think about Dr Hans 
Bethe’s proposal for solving the second great difficulty that has 
developed since 1958. This is the discovery, now generally ack- 
nowledged to be correct, that the signals which underground nuclear 
tests produce on scismographs can be diminished three hundred- 
fold by setting off the explosions in big holes. The scope which 
this offers for cheating is not quite as wide as the pessimists once 
assumed. The salt domes in which such big holes can be excavated 
cover much less than one per cent of the surface of the Soviet 
Union and to dig them is both a lengthy and an expensive opera- 
tion. But evasion by this means, although localised and expensive, 
is plainly feasible. To deter it, Dr Bethe reckons that 600 un- 
manned scismographic stations costing a total of $60 million would 
have to be added as a reinforcement to the 21 manned stations 
which the West wants to establish in Russia. Since the Russians 
are still balking at the 21, the Americans, unlike Oliver Twist, 
have been bashful about asking for more. 


T is clear that these successive disillusionments, although they 

have not killed the Geneva conference, have changed its 
character. For one thing, the hope of a “ fool-proof” treaty, so 
dear to the American heart, has vanished. Quite apart from the 
possibility that tests might be muffled deliberately in underground 
caverns, astonishingly little is known about the behaviour of cither 
earthquakes or underground explosions. Seismography is still an 
infant art. It is thus quite possible that any system of controls 
devised now might have to be changed later ; an iron-clad assurance 
that the inspectors would know what was going on is unattainable. 
In the second place, it is becoming clear that a treaty might not 
prevent even the bigger kind of nuclear tests. At present the 
negotiators at Geneva want to ban only underground explosions 
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operation later. Mr Nixon’s views are less clear, but there have 
been signs that he is influenced by Governor Rockefeller’s demand 
: : hatha Sheila 


that testing be resumed. Thus the voters’ choice 
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General for contempt after he stormed out of the hearing 
declaring it a “den of iniquity” where his constitutional rights 
were ignored ; and they forbade the State Treasurer to withhold 
furids from school districts which comply with court orders to 
accept racial integration. In his election campaign earlier this year 
Governor Davis promised to keep the schools open and to keep 
them segregated. Now, unless the Supreme Court upholds his 
appeal, it may not be easy for him even to close them to prevent 
the mingling of white and Negro children. Only about a hundred 
Negro children are involved, since the Negrocs and whites live 
in different areas. The ruling, moreover, does not affect the 
parochial schools of New Orleans. which about half of the white 
children attend. But the Roman Catholic Archbishop, himself a 
foe of racial discrimination, has promised that the parochial schools 
will abandon it as soon as'the tax-supported ones do. 

If Governor Davis finds some way of circumventing the courts 
or chooses to’ follow Governor Faubus’s path of outright defiance, 
the battle of New Orleans may become a turning-point in the 
presidential election campaign. Both candidates and both parties 
are committed to uphold Negro rights. But if the inistration 
has to intervene in the dispute Mr Nixon’s hopes of making great 
inroads in the Democratic South may be dashed, although he would 
gain correspondingly in northern cities. 


Short-change on Foreign Aid 


HE Democrats have only themselves to blame for one of the 

chief obstacles which prevented them from bringing the ill- 
fated post-convention session of ‘Congress to an abrupt and un- 
lamented end last week. Unable to pass the Bills which they had 
set their hearts on, they tried to short-change the appropriation 
for foreign aid. But they reckoned without Mr Eisenhower. On 
most issues the President has been content to point out the path 
of duty to Congress and to rub in the fact that the Democrats have 
a two-thirds majority in both Houses. But last week, when a 
coriference between representatives of the Senate and of the House 
recommended an appropriation of only $3.7 billion for foreign aid, 
$559 million less than the President had requested originally and 
$464 million less than Congress had authorised, the President 
redoubled his efforts instead of giving up the fight. 

Mr Eisenhower’s pleas that so large a cut would jeopardise the 
national security and hamper the next President and his keminder 
that both the presidential candidates are committed wholeheartedly 
to an adequate foreign aid programme fell, at first, on deaf cars. 
Both chambers moved at once to accept the conference report. But 
the Democratic leaders in the Senate suffered from an uneasy 
conscience because their spokesmen at the conference had not put 
up a real battle for more generous treatment of the foreign aid 
Bill. The House, as usual, had cut deep when it came to appro- 
priate the actual funds for foreign spending. Then the Senate. 


CONSUMER PRICES 
IN AMERICA 


Although the cost of 
‘ving has been rising to 
new records each month 
since the beginning of the 
year, this is not con- 
sidered to be a sign of 
inflation, largely because 
the prices durable 
goods have declined 
steadily: The increases 
have been mainly in the 
costs of food and services, 
especially medical care. 
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fINGAPORE — These efficient, versatile Yale fork lift trucks quickly move unit loads of goods on pallets from pier warehouse to shipside. 
In the warehouse, they lift and stack loads of all kinds — bags, crates and cartons. Capacities range all the way from 1,000 to 100,000 Ibs, 


ECONOMICAL YALE TRUCKS 
SPEED CARGO ALONG THE QUAY 


LIGHTWEIGHT MANCEUVRABLE 
YALE TRUCKS STACK 
PALLET-LOADS OF CASES 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK — 
Cases of beer are stacked for 
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VALE PETROL TRUCK WITH PNEUMATIC TYRES 
MOVES TIMBER OVER ROUGH TERRAIN 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA — Heavy duty Yale 
petrol trucks with pneumatic tyres prove ideal for 
outdoor handling operations. They move heavy 
loads over rough terrain easily Lecause of their high 
degree of stability. All Yale time saving and cost 
saving petrol trucks have indoor and outdoor uses. 

Capacities ; 2,000 to 20,000 lbs. 





shipment, quickly, economic- 
ally, by Yale Worksavers. 
These lightweight compact 
Yale electric trucks are ideal 
for use in cramped areas and 
on low-load floors. They have 
unusual manceuvrability and 
operate with easy finger-tip 
control. Capacities up to 
7,500 pounds. 


@ Yale makes the world's most complete line of 
Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric and Hand Lift Trucks. 


@ All Yale equipment available in cur- 
rencies of the free world. 


@ For further information contact your 


Yale Sales and Service Representative — 
located in principal cities of the world. 


@ All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly 
high in quality, wherever manufactured. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Wednesfield, Stafis., England - Chrysler Building, 
New York, U.S.A. Manufacturi Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany - .Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK — Saint-Quen, Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 








YALE & TOWNE 








They're just exchanging tips about the Zodiac! 
Saying what a brilliant performer this car is. In fact, 
they’re so eager to discuss the Zodiac's form, they’ve 
almost forgotten about the winner of the 2.30! And 
even if you're not a racing man, there’s so much to 
admire about the Zodiac: colour for those with an 
eye for it ... comfort for those with a feel for it... 
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. patents gears 


an engine that defies criticism from the most mechani- 
cally-minded you care to mention... and automatic 
transmission as an optional extra if you want the 
ultimate in driving luxury. Take their tip: put your 
shirt on the Zodiac and know what it feels like to 
come galloping down the straight to win — every 
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characteristically, had restored all the money except $200 million 
for military assistance and had given the President an additional 
$100 million to replenish his contingency fund, which has been 
earns In the past two years Mr Johnson, 
the Democratic leader in the Senate, who used to delight in co- 
operating with Mr Eisenhower, has spurred the Senate conferees 
to fight hard for their version of the foreign aid appropriation. But 
this year Mr Johnson, now the Democratic vice- candi- 
date, and sore from the rough handling which he has received from 
the Republicans, failed to exert himself. 
Such a petty revenge for partisan frustrations would have opened 


the Democrats to charges of irresponsibility and the Senate, on 


second thoughts, added $190 million for foreign aid to another 
appropriation Bill—$115 million which the Administration said 
it must have at this time and half of the $150 million cut from the 
Development Loan Fund’s $700 million. Only $65 million of this 
has been approved by the House and none is for the fund. But for 
the House to approve any additional money at all for foreign aid 
is a sign of how hard the Democratic leaders have been working 
to retrieve their original blunder. 


Competition for Egg-heads 


R NIXON’S enforced two weeks in hospital may spoil the 
M timing of his campaign—although some people thought that 
it had been building up so quickly that the climax might come 
prematurely—but his illness is bound to bring him sympathy, 
something which he does not usually inspire. It may also give him 
time to take seriously the “ position papers” being turned out by 
his council of academic and business advisers. When it was set up 
in the middle of last month this group’s main function seemed to 
be to enable Mr Nixon to challenge Mr Kennedy’s claim to intel- 
lectual superiority. Mr Kennedy has had such a group working 
for him for the past two years and has' recently drawn into it some 
of those professors who became involved in politics through their 
devotion to Mr Stevenson. It is as well for Mr Kennedy’s mentors 
that they have had a long time to infiltrate his thinking for they 
are unlikely to have much immediate impact on his campaign. It 
was noticed that he found little time for them, and plenty for the 
professional politicians, during his period of rest and preparation 
after the nominating convention was over. 

As a graduate of Harvard and a native of Massachusetts Mr 
Kennedy has naturally taken most of his academic talent from that 
university or from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. To 
some extent Mr Nixon has turned to the same institutions—indeed, 
little neglected during the coming 


sities, to the Middle West and to California, in an effort to satisfy 
those who consider all easterners, especially those from the “ Ivy 
League ” colleges, to be complacent and narrow-minded. 

Mr Nixon’s wooing of the intellectual vote has led to the setting- 
up of a much broader group than his advisory council, Scholars 
for Nixon-Lodge, also headed by a Harvard professor. Celebrities 
for Nixon are actors and film stars, with an architect thrown in, 
and are supposed to counter the help given to Mr Kennedy by his 
brother-in-law, Mr Peter Lawford, Mr Frank Sinatra and other 
Democrats in Hollywood and on Broadway. The latest of these 
groups is a Dick Nixon Sports Committee. All are intended to 
organise support for Mr Nixon among voters who are normally 
independent, disinterésted or Democratic, support which is essen- 
tial if he is to win since Republicans are a minority in the electorate. 
All these groups and the existing Nixon-Lodge Clubs are being 
co-ordinated and extended through Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge. 
The parallel Democratic organisation is Citizens for Kennedy- 
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Johnson, also intended to gather support among independents and 
Stevenson-oriented voters and to make up for deficiencies in the 
official party organisation in those places—New York particularly— 
where that organisation is weak, unenthusiastic or unpopular. 


Authority in Contempt 


HE two-month-old conflict between Congress and the Port 
of New York Authority—the body that builds, leases and 


records for the last fourteen years. What gives weight to their 
stand is the fact that it has the full and active support of Governor 
Rockefeller of New York and Governor Meyner of New Jersey, 
as well as of several ex-Governors of the two states. 

At one level the argument is over whether a bi-state authority 
such as this is in the last analysis responsible to the states which 


State Legislatures, and that detailed investigation or interference 


SCOPE OF THE AUTHORITY __ 





by Congress is an abrogation of states’ rights. The authority's 
opponents, on the other hand, base their case on the fact that the 
establishment of the bi-state agency required congressional sanction 
and that, when granting this in 1921, Congress reserved the right 
to “ alter, amend or repeal” its approval at any time. How, they 
ask, could Congress exercise this right without having full 
of investigation ? A court ruling on this question 


it 


more than a hundred other bi-state agencies across the country. 
But behind the constitutional wrangle is a heated debate on 
whether this powerful authority is getting out of hand. The facili- 
ties it operates are already valued at nearly $1 billion ; its income 
last year from tolls and leases amounted to $109 million ; and 
its employees include over 1,000 policemen. ee 
advent of jet aircraft, the authority is beginning to look beyond 
its established frontiers ; the present controversy grew out of the 
protests of residents of a distant New Jersey suburb when the 
authority announced its intention of planting a new jet airport in 


their midst. The authority is also accused of pursuing 
enterprises (it has an accumulated surplus of $75 million) with 


Hy 








ane tn oe mementos teary 
blame on the other of transport which have taken away much 


of the traffic which used to go by rail. They are particularly 
concerned at the competition from road transport, but to the road 
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- rail service, have grown twice as fast as the centres of cities and 
even in these centres commercial and industrial activity has spread 
"farther and farther from the railway lines. 

But most of the increased amounts of goods which go by road are 
travelling by lorries which are privately owned of under private 
contract rather than by common carriers whose services are offered 
to the general public. (In much the same way public transport, 
both by rail and road, has been stunted by the popularity of the 
private motor car.) Inter-city highway tonnage has more than 
doubled since 1949, but the common carriers’ share of the total 
has dropped from 40 to 30 per cent. While there was a rise of 
34.6 million ton-miles in inter-city freight between 1955 and 1957, 
for example, common carriers showed an i of only 1.35 
million ton-miles. This is largely because common carriers 
charge ever increasing rates for carrying freight ; between 1955 
and 19$7 their revenue went up by 11 per cent while the volume 
they carried rose by only 1.6 per cent. As a result many manu- 
facturers and distri » particularly those with a large volume 
of regular shipments, buy or lease their own lorries in order to 


ITH railways specialising jin large-scale, long-distance bulk 
W and private hduliers taking a growing share of 
the traffic in manufactured goods, common carriers have found 
themselves forced to maintain stand-by facilities for an unpredict- 
able volume of business in difficult-to-handle, relatively small, short- 
distance shipments: 73 per cent of the shi transported 
by common carriers are now under 300 pounds each and the 
average length of haul for even the biggest of the common carriers 
is only 230 miles. While freight movements of this sort can be 
handled profitably by a large-scale organisation, such organisations 
have been hard to achieve under the detailed regulation by federal 
and state agencies to which the industry is subject. 

A common carrier, for example, cannot offer a new service or 
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travel a new route without official approval, which is almost impos- 
sible to obtain in the face of objections from competing carriers. 
The only practical way to extend services is by acquiring an existing 
carrier ; but much that is unwanted and may also be 
included in the purchase and official approval often takes as long 
as five years to obtain. Although a few of the thousands of firms 
in the industry have grown quite rapidly through such mergers, 
the largest still accounts for only about 2 per cent of the industry's 
gross revenues, and only two have transcontinental systems. More- 
over, just when official opposition to mergers began to soften, the 
largest companies found that expansion by acquisition was bringing 
with it forbidding administrative and managerial problems. 
The potential benefits of such acquisitions can be achieved only 
through the imposition of a new-——and often costly—layer of central- 
ised management. Then the long-term borrowing of funds which 
is necessary if a series of other companies is to be bought adds to 
interest charges and reduces the already low rate of return on invest- 
ment that is typical of the industry. Wages are higher by 35 
per cent than they are for private industry as a whole and claim 
more than §0 per cent of gross revenues ; this is both a cause 
and a result of the growth of the powerful, corruption-tinged lorry- 
drivers’ union and its propensity for making collusive arrangements 
with employers. Operators of lorries also pay a disproportionate 


| _ Share of the costs of highway building and maintenance, which are 


financed almost entirely through taxes on fuel and highway use 
and through licence fees which fal} more heavily on lorries than 
on the motor cats for which the roads are designed primarily. Not 
only does this mean that the hauliers contribute to the cost of many 
facilities which they never use, but their operations are also subject 
to many legal restrictions and prohibitions as to the size, weight and 
design of their lorries and trailers. Further, such rules are imposed 
by State Legislatures which are notoriously subject to influence by 
the rival railways. 

Finally the haulage industry is threatened by the rapid spread of 
the practice of “ piggy-backing "—transporting a loaded lorry or 
trailer on a railway wagon—as a means of recapturing a portion of 
the business which has been lost to the road hauliers. It is deplored 
by many highway carriers as a departure from a long-standing public 
policy that forbids the common ownership of competing methods 
of transportation. But it seems unlikely that the road transport 
industry can restrict the spread of piggy-backing any more than the 
railroads could halt the growth of motor transport. In fact such 
co-ordination of various types of transport appears to be the only 
way in which any rational pattern is likely to be developed for 
America’s transport system. 
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To the Pacific in half a day! 


by Rolls-Royce 
to Vancouver 


via Winnipeg 
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Naps put Winnipeg 4,500 miles away— arrive for supper. Enjoy the luxury of First 
Vancouver over 5,500. But they reckon without Class travel all the way. Or Fly Economy to 
Rolls-Royce. For Rolls-Royce engines power Canada, Tourist across Canada (from only £21 
TCA’s new DC-8 Giant Jets. In October TCA down on the return fare to Winnipeg under 
DC-8's (already serving Montreal and Toronto) TCA’s Pay Later Plan). TCA, in association 
start flying right through to Winnipeg and with BOAC, offers 12 jet flights a weck, as well P 
Vancouver. Board one any afternoon—and as other services, to Canada. f 
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NO. 6 WATCHER WATCHING. There is an increasing tendency among watchers 
who have watched all there is to be watched to watch watchers. Studies have 
been made of their habitat, particularly of the “kraal group” which tends to 
build backless huts. These “hides”, though vulnerable from behind seem to be 
used to protect the observer from the thing observed. The groups may be 
familial lin origin, for the Chief Watcher, or leader, usually identified by the 
possession of the largest field glasses (but also, curiously, the smallest camera) 
is sometimes joined by Immatures, guided by some unexplained migration 
sense. A motive seems to be the ‘desire for food, which often consists of 
ScuwENDEL'S Law. By the curious operation of | bananas or some glutinous material very similar to our sandwiches. These 
ee are often wrapped in a caul-like substance resembling cellophane. After the 
Watcher, the offspring of the two heterozygotes | Meal this curious wrapping, together with the skin of the banana, is thrust under 
is invariably 2 Unkeens, 3 Medium Keens, and! | a bush in the primitive belief, no doubt, that new bananas or sandwiches will 
Very Keen Indeed—i.e. UxMK ~2U3MKIVKI | spring from the “seed” or “bulb” thus planted. 
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NEW YORK CITY—II 


At Home 
in Manhattan 


NEW YORK "| 


EW  YORK’S construction 


the city’s boundaries since 1947, 
a high proportion of them in the : 
central borough of Manhattan where private 
developers command the best rents and 
public authorities find the worst slums. New 
dwellings in and around the centre of the 
city have catered almost exclusively to the 
very rich and the very poor—and all of them 
have been provided in large blocks of flats. 
About half the flats that have gone up in 
Manhattan since the war have been built by 
public authorities or with public subsidies. 
“ Luxury” flats account for the remainder— 
an adjective which refers to their astro- 
nomical rents rather than to their standards 
of accommodation and construction. Indeed, 
for the sake of a good address and a handy 
location the well-to-do New Yorker will pay 
a high rent for a quota of space and daylight 


that would be regarded as unheakhy in | 


‘housing provided for the poor. ; 
Throughout the city there is every indica- 
tion of a great deal of new construction, yet 
the housing situation remains desperate. The 
Planning Commission estimates that over a 
million New Yorkers (one in every seven) 
mad Cundtidens, onl tint it would 
take an additional 500,000 dwellings (or con- 
siderably more than the total built in the last 
thirteen years) to house the present popula- 
tion of the city adequately. What is more, 
the housing deficit is as large today as it was 
ten years ago. Most of the city’s land has 
long since been built on, and the new build- 
ings now piercing the New York skyline are 


R 


it most because of a provision that exempts 
from control houses and flats that are con- 
verted into one-room flatlets. As a result, 
rents in New York’s slums, where large 
families often occupy a single room, tend to 


of flesh were it not for the “ colour problem ” 
which confines New York’s large and grow- 


ing Negro and Puerto Rican population to a 


few already overcrowded districts. 





New York City is tackling its housing 
problem on various fronts. On the one hand 
it has recently taken concrete steps to make 
it more profitable to be a good landlord and 
more risky and less profitable to be a bad 
one—measures that include tax concessions, 
stricter enforcement of the building code and 
harsher punishments for offenders. On the 
other hand it has numerous schemes under 
way for demolishing and rebuilding the old 
slum districts. In housing, as in health, 
American practice is based on the principle 
that public authorities make provision for the 
indigent and private enterprise (admittedly 
with some public encouragement) looks after 
the rest. Hence, it is only under the various 
public housing programmes—federal, state 
and city—that the authorities can undertake 
the building of houses and flats, and this 
accommodation is by law available only to 
families whose incomes are below, and 
remain below, an established figure. 

More recently a spate of programmes has 
emerged—most of them from Washington— 
to give private developers every encourage- 
ment to take on the task of rebuilding the 
derelict areas that lie near the heart of most 
large cities in the United States. Under 
these, the city can get part or all of the money 
required to make broad redevelopment 
surveys and plans, to condemn and acquire 
property, and to clear the land ready for 
private development. The city can help 
private builders to raise capital on favourable 
terms, offer to forgo property taxes, and 
point to the availabiliry of government- 
insured mortgages. 


Feo — emer geaend, «x ~ylirpdietven 
public housing estates built and operated 
by the city. But if the programme has been 
successful in producing new homes, it has 
also run into serious social problems and a 
lot of criticism. Most of these stem, in one 
way or another, from the general attitude to 
public housing—that it is for the poor and 
feckless only and that while it should be clean 
and wholesome it must not be attractive. 
Individual projects are large, housing from 
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$97 
patter of little feet and the climate. What- 
ever the advantages of these bleak, barracks 
like structures in terms of light air 
are, visually, a poor exchange for 
rows of tenement and terrace housing 
they have usually replaced. The quality 
construction is quite high, at least as 
and often as expensive as it is in the so-called 
luxury blocks put up by private builders. 
But the public projects tend to be more of 
an eyesore because, ironically, their lay-out 
is more spacious. 

portant source of funds is the Title I pro- 
gramme—so called because it was the first 
section of the Federal Housing Act of 1949 
—under which the federal government 
finances two-thirds of the cost to the city of 


Baeeet 


housing thet resulted was well in the luxury 
class. The programme has now been placed 
under different management—that of the new 
Housing and Redevelopment Board—and a 
reform of its ways is promised. 

On Manhattan’s West Side, an area into 
which Puerto Ricans have been pouring and 
from which “ white” tenants have fled, the 
city is undertaking a novel and ambitious 
scheme of comprehensive redevelopment. By 
using its powers under Title 1, and other 
relevant state and federal statutes, the city 
hopes to persuade private enterprise to 
rebuild or renovate a fairly large residential 
section. Private landlords will be given 
incentives to patch up properties that: are 
structurally sound, the city will provide a 
certain amount of public housing, but for the 
main job of construction it must rely on the 
participation of private capital. It remains to 
be seen whether private developers have 
enough faith in the future of a neighbour- 
hood such as this to co-operate. 

Despite the acute housing shortage there 
have been no schemes—as there have been 
in London—to house surplus New Yorkers 
outside the city’s boundaries. It is taken for 
granted that the city’s poor, and usually dark- 
skinned, families would not be received into 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


in which six lovely models 

Rheingold 1961.” For the 

the Liebmann Brewery of 
that in 1959 more than 22 million 
bars, off-licences and su 


Rheingold has been able to resume a successful career in modelling. 
Generally, the winners get married soon after their tenure of office 
is completed. 


This highly organised mummery probably costs the proprietors 
of the Liebmann Brewery about $6 million. But since 1939 sales 
of Rheingold beer have risen from 400,000 barrels to 3 million 


barrels a year and the management is satisfied that the contest is 
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largely responsible for this. In the words of one official “ The sales 
curve follows the voting curve.” 


Swallowing for Safety 


I" an abrupt change of policy the United States Public Health 
Service last week approved for public use 2 vaccine against 
infantile paralysis developed in the United States by Dr Albert 
Sabin. , Unlike the Salk vaccine, which is derived from the killed 
viri and is injected, the Sabin vaccine contains live but weakened 
viri and is swallowed ; it will probably take three or four doses 
to secure immunisation. The new vaccine has the advantage of 
being much cheaper to administer than the Salk one, mainly because 
it does not require the services of a doctor ; it is believed to provide 
longer immunity ; and it will appeal to the many who are more 
scared of a hypodermic needle than of getting polio. 

The Public Health Service has been accused of being excessively 
cautious in witholding its blessing so long. Its reply has been 
that, with the existing Salk vaccine 90 per cent effective, there was 
no justification for taking risks The authorities have been worried 
on two scores: that thé vaccine, which produces a mild but harm- 
less infection, might give polio to some people ; and that the 
tamed virus might at some stage revert to its former “ wild ” state 
and infect not those in whom it resides but others not immunised. 


= — TOTAL 
CASES OF : ; 
particularly in 
POLIO Niiees sila 
couraging reports 
from several recent 
international con- 
ferences may well 
have been a factor 
in causing the 
Public Health Ser- 
vice to change its 
mind. 
Although the 
service insists that 
the new vaccine 
will supplement and not replace the Salk vaccine, there is no doubt 
that demand for the latter will drop sharply. The endorsement of the 
Sabin vaccine is a blow to the main producers of Salk and ‘also to the 
Lederle Laboratories which had invested $10 million in the develop- 
ment of an alternative oral vaccine that was previously believed 
to be preferred by the Public Health Service. Several domestic 
manufacturers, including Lederle, have voiced their immediate 
interest in producing the new vaccine, and Charles Pfizer & Co., 
which is already producing Sabin vaccine at its English plant, 
will apply for a licence to supply the American market. Some 
time must elapse for testing before licences will be granted, and 
the new vaccine is unlikely to be in mass production for a year. 
Since the strains were developed at the University of Cincinnati 
with philanthropic funds (over $1 million) no question of patents 
will be involved. 
With the introduction of Salk vaccine the incidence of infantile 
paralysis dropped from nearly 40,000 cases in 19§4 to under 6,000 
in 1957. In the last two years the number of cases has increased 
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_as has also the proportion or paralytic cases, but the figures for 
‘1960 are expected to fall to a recogd low point. Public Health 


officials have been disappointed in the numbers that have come 
forward for vaccination ; they hope that the new oral vaccine will 
lead to a wider immunisation. 
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EVERY HOUR... 
2,000 GALLONS GONE 


Today’s jetliners burn tuel fast 


Now we fly by jet, ten miles a minute, seven miles 
up; smoothly, in a very organised way as if we'd been 
doing it all our lives. It looks easy enough when you are 
sitting in upholstered comfort, humming quietly along 
high above the weather. But it takes a lot to make it so. 
Take fuel, for instance. The biggest jetliners 

burn over a gallon every 2 seconds — for up to 10 hours 
non-stop. Their tanks must therefore carry nearly 
20,000 gallons —- more than the average 

motorist uses in a whole lifetime! 


oe 


























This is where AIR BP comes in. Jetliners 

start at zero altitude, right here on the ground, 

where high speed, high efficiency supporting services 
are required to get them up and away, earning their 
keep for as many hours as can be squeezed out 

of the day. Using the most powerful equipment in 
service anywhere, AIR BP can supply them with fuel 
at a rate of 1,500 gallons a minute ; matching a 

mighty thirst with an even mightier flow. 

In this way — by planning and developing fuelling 
systems which are a step ahead of progress in the 
air itself — AIR BP cuts costly aircraft time on 

the ground and helps airlines to keep down 
passenger fares. 






English 17th century hour glasa. Photagraph by 
per mission of the Victoria & Albert Museum, 


Fast Fuelling For Fast Flying NaiR| 





THE AVIATION SERVICE OF BRITISH PETROLEUM 
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esterday’s dreams into present-day realities 


a hard, hard life 


? HE current trend in women’s shoes for wafer- 
di soled sas quite a problem for manufac- 
turers. That's why more and more are turning to 
Tred reinforced soling. 

Tred is a styrene butadiene resin made by 
Monsanto for man-made shoe soling. These soles 


are light and flexible, yet hard enough to resist 


sharp stones. They last up to four times as long as 


traditional materials—ideal for slim fashion shoes 
that wear and wear. Ideal, too, for smart shoes for 
men and tough shoes for children. 

Styrene butadiene serves other industries 
in the form of man-made latex. For example, it 
provides an excellent backing for tufted carpets 
and fabrics, at extremely low cost. 

Monsanto research has contributed greatly to 
the development of styrene butadiene resins. . . 
one more example of Monsanto bringing a better 


future closer. Tred is a Registered Trade Mark 


If you, as a manufacturer, 
are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will pay you 
to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


844 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.! and 
at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


In association with: 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL. 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, MELBOURNE. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, BOMBAY. 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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She appreciates our taste 


An evening out ...a box at the theatre... and choco- 
lates. A real gala occasion! The chocolates are, of 
course, her favourite kind. She enjoys them—not 
realising the part ‘“Thames Board” played in making 
possible the pretty, protective box. The many and 
diverse uses of ‘““‘Thames Board” are known to box- 
makers and leading manufacturers throughout the 
country. They appreciate the product; it helps to 
solve their problems of protection and shelfappeal for 


the necessities required by to-day’s high standards 
of living. . 


‘He thinks we’re 
good too | 


As a boxmaker he likes 
talking to us at Thames 
Board Mills. He finds we 
have ready sympathy with 
his problems and our expert- 
ise and knowledge really 
help him. Even the most in- 
tricate boxmaking ideas 
can be effectively put into 
production through the use 
of “‘Thames Board”. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD., PURFLEET, ESSEX & WARRINGTON, LANCS 


Also the sole manufacturers of ‘‘ Fiberite’’ Packing Cases 
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With the Wind of History? 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE collapse of the Mali Federation during the night of August 
1gth did more than mark the break between Senegalese and 


General de Gaulle, on his return to power in 1958, perceived 
that a new deal was necessary if French Africa was not to be torn 
asunder by nationalist currents. He therefore offered home rule 


discuss the terms on which they could be both independent and 
members of the French Community. Agreement was reached on 
April 4th. The example proved contagious. Only certain French 


influence, interests and bases in Africa. 

It was thus M. Houphouet-Boigny’s turn to be out on a limb or, 
as he put it more dramatically, to stand forlorn, with drooping bou- 
quet in the portico of the community. To recover his prestige, he had 
to obtain greater concessions than Mali had done. Hence, together 
with his partners (Dahomey, Niger and High Volta), he asked 
France for outright independence—to be followed, afterwards, by 
negotiations about future ties with Paris. The French government, 
after some initial sulking, had no option but to agree. The com- 
munity was thus already disjointed when it was jolted to its 
foundations by the Mali blow. =, 

The Mali merger had been an attempt to resist the “ balkanisa- 
tion ” of Africa. The Mali leaders argued that the federal structure 
of the former French West Africa bad brought considerable benefits 
and that the future belonged to vast regroupings of the individual 
colonial territories, of which theirs could be a beginning. Their 





“rebels. 


union made sense in economic terms. Soudan, six times the size 
of Senegal and with a more numerous, but poorer, population, has 
an economy of mainly subsistence farming and possesses no outlet 
to the sea. Senegal, more developed, has a coastline and, more 


export of the region. Last year’s commercial crop was estimated 
at 675,000 tons in Senegal and only 86,000 tons in Soudan. Senegal 
also has rock phosphates and is a favoured centre of French invest- 
ment. There are nearly 100,000 Frenchmen, a large number of 
them in Dakar itself, a modern city of 181,000 people. ‘he 


Senegalese leaders wanted to preserve their old links with France 


—which go back to Richelieu—and to follow a liberal commercial 


positive line favour- 


ing the Algerian 
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Murder in Amman 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


was no warrant for such complacency. The King is con- 
spicuously popular ; with very few exceptions his officials and 
is close advisers are i ly the reverse. The million 
Palestinians in Jordan form two-thirds of the population. 
are convinced Nasserists ; others are Palestinian nationalists ; a few 
are communists ; and many just don’t know. But whatever calm- 
ing effect the passage of time may have had, the majority have 
one thing in common: a feeling that for all their respect and 
i i in, the Hashemite regime is alien to them 
; “on ; 


; second, a serious rebellion in Jordan which might 
taken to justify the occupation of the West Bank on the pretext 
of restoring peace. 

With these possibilities in mind, it seems unlikely that President 
Nasser’s campaign of incitement, whatever its bearing on the 
murder of Hazzaa Majali, was intended to force Jordan into union, 
or indeed to raise a rebellion at this stage. A stronger probability 
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TUBULAR 


\ 
Hf you go into any modern warehouse or store providing, of course, that it has been designed Some themanyewre = 
these days, where they load and unioad large and fabricated by craftsmen. : ee Sa 
quantities of materials, the chances are that Tubewrights were the originators of the Associated Electrical industries Limited 
the handling equipment you will seeistubular, modern conception of tubular steel construc- imperial Chemical:industries Limited 
Why? .. . Because tubular steel offers many tion and have, over the years, developed Aberrie Meters United 
advantages . . . flexibility of design ... great special production techniques and gained a . ; 
strength with lightness . . . smooth round wealth of experience which they will be Pilkington Brothers Limited 
surfaces and low maintenance costs ... pleased to place at your service. The Metal Box Company Limited 
CREATIVE TUBULAR ENGINEERING BY 
L WHO GEGAN IT ALL! 
a Tubevright«s Limited, Kirkty Indust PALLETS* RACKING STULLAGES 
e Telephone Simonswood 2942 
é London Offte: Feginton House. DB Buckingham Gate. Ler no &Wi CRATES TROLLEYS CRADLES 
Telephone: Victoria WA) 
A subsidiary of Stewarte and Ltovds Limited * Standard Pailets of various types siso available. 
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Reduces peak-load costs 


Provides instant stand-by power 


Easily transported to any location ~ 


The problem of generating electricity for a low capital cost to 
meet peak power demands or to supply power close to the point of 
consumption has always plagued both industrial concerns and 
distribution authorities. The new Bristol Siddeley turbo-genéra- 
tor, the lightest and smallest set of ite kind in the world, solves 
this problem by using a lightweight gas turbine as its prime mover. 

The Bristol Siddeley turbo-generator is powered by the 4,250- 
hp Bristol Siddeley Proteus gas turbine, which is a derivative of 
‘the famous acro-engine with over a million hours running ex- 
perience behind it. When coupled to a 3,200-KVA alternator, the 
Proteus delivers 3 MW in 2 minutes from a cold start. for a lower 
capital outlay than any other installation. 


Designed specifically for peak-load generation, emergency 
supply, or any other intermittent use, the new turbo-generator is 
remarkably light and compact. As the complete set in its mobile 
version weighs only 25 tons and is contained in two units 32 ft and 
20 ft in length, it can easily he carried by road, rail, sea or air, to 
just where the power is needed. It is self-contained, automatic, 
and can be remote-controlled. It also operates entirely unmanned-- 
with great reliability, for the Proteus overhaul life, under peak4 
lopping conditions, is anticipated at 10 years. It runs on diesel 
fuel, requires very little maintenance and has a remarkably low 
noise level. 

APPLICATIONS 
Two Bristol Siddeley 3-MW turbo-generators have seen a winter’s 


service with Britain’s South Western Electricity Board, but the 
conditions for which they were designed exist all over the world: in 
remote regions where the cost of transmission lines would be pro- 
hibitive; in areas where the power demands do not warrant the 
installation of a main power plant; and particularly where peak- 
load demands are far in excess of normal base demands. 


For complete transportability, the éntire set can be mounted 
and operated on a truck and trailer. 


For further information, please write to: — 
Commander C. E. M. Preston, Power Division, - 
Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, Coventry. 


ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
BY BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


\ 
BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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Amman. If King Hussein would renounce the West Bank in 
favour of a shadow Palestine government, Cairo would doubtless 
rest content. And that, understandably, is just what the 

will not do. 


Turkey in 
the | 
Melting Pot 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


IN ANKARA 


INCE the revolution on 

) May 27th Turkey has 
been through a period of un- 
easy obscurity lit by sudden 
thunder-flashes of dramatic 
action. In early August as 
many as 235 generals and 
admirals were removed from 
the armed forces ; not long 
after, more than 4,000 colonels and majors followed them into 
“ voluntary retirement.” On August 25th, with equal abruptness, 
10 out of 19 members of the cabinet were consigned to the political 
dust-heap—the first cabinet changes of the new regime. It looks at 
present as if the overthrow of the Menderes government 


was only the first and easiest step the new rulers of Turkey 
had to take. ~ 


One thing has become clear in recent weeks. This was not a 
revolution in which a universally detested regime collapsed under 
the weight of its own iniquity amid universal popular jubilation. 
If free elections had been held in the spring of 1960, many objective 
people would have given the since deposed government a reason- 
able chance of winning. The May coup, like the October 
revolution, was made by a resolute minority of men who took great 


risks in seizing power and have since had to labour with the after- 
math of their own audacity. i 

The Turkish peasant has long been regarded as a dead weight 
by the Turkish intellectual, and for ten years the peasants have 
been exposed to the almost propaganda of the 
Menderes regime. Just after May 27th there was an audible 
bewilderment in the Anatolian villages. The lack of popular 
enthusiasm has since merged into passive, and even some active, 
resistance. Teachers sent out to the villages “to explain the 
revolution ” are reported to have been molested. The authorities 


the former rulers and the promises of the new jostled each other 
in the headlines of the national press, and a vast ign was 
launched to send newspapers to the remotest villages. When this 
failed in its desired effect, more severe steps were taken. The 
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the coup ; but he is reported to be wi 
The most talked-of and controversial of the committee members 
is Colonel Alparsian Turkesh, a hardworking, intelligent, ambitious 
Cypriot with definite political ideas, who was at one time put in 
prison by Ismet Inénii for Pan-Turanian activities ; as under- 
secretary to the prime minister’s office, he seems to be gathering 
some of the ropes of power into his hands. 


According to reliable reports there is a division in the committee 
People’s party and those who do not. Immediately after 
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temptation to pander to reactionary popular 

votes. It is not necessary to dispute that such a 

rightfully thrown from power. But all political 

parties since the death of Ataturk have made concessions to reaction. 

Ina sense the Democrats were the victims of the hasty introduc- 

tion of a political system which is now being openly challenged as 

unsuitable or premature. Right or wrong, this consideration should 
perhaps mitigate the judgment on their defeated leaders. 


Hopeful Pessimists of Gatt & 


FROM A_ CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


HE fifth extensive tariff negotiating conference held under the 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) was formally 

. It is expected to continue until well 

. The impetus for this conference was 

given by the Dillon proposals in October, 1958, when the United 

States Administration managed to get a renewal of the presidential 

powers for negotiating tariff concessions under the Reciprocal Trade 

the means to negotiate away the worst of the Common Market dis- 
crimination in trade matters. | 

Leaving aside the “ peril point” veto and other measures with 

ich Congress puts its brakes on the American negotiators, the 

i } er a reduction of 20 per cent, spread over 

on all tariff items. Previous tariff conferences have 

led to a reduction of between 50 and 75 per cent in the 

i i These past concessions were, however, 

without much effective reciprocity, since the tariff reductions 

i countries in return were often nullified by 

discrimination. At this conference, for the first 

most of the reductions in duty that are agreed will actually 


. As long as the United States does not contem- 
plate entering a free trade area with the European countries, Gatt 
place where it can fight European trade dis- 


they 
effective tariff is going up, they will be asked to make a counter- 
vailing concession. Many hundreds of civil servants will be meeting 
in more than 200 offices, greeting or hustling each other in miles 
of corridors, judicially weighing thousands of tariff positions, and 
trading one horse for another—only to come out at the other end 


—as indeed under the rules they must. \ 

The Gatt technicians deplore the fact that the obsolete bilateral 
negotiating technique had to be maintained for this conference. 
The advocates of flat percentage reductions, to be achieved over a 
number of years, are growing numerous. Now that most of the 
European countries are practising this technique in one or other 
of the new trading groups, the United States stands out as the 
main opponent of applying this principle to Gatt. 

The limiting factor looks like being the restricted bargaining 
power of the United States. Once the Americans have finished 
negotiating reciprocal tariff cuts with the Six and with the Seven, 
they will not have a great deal to spare to pay for any further, 
indirect, benefits eget orgy from negotiations between the 
Six and the Seven ves. The total results are therefore 
likely to be meagre. . 

Pessimism is tempered, however, by the hope that the United 
States negotiators, when at last they go home, will influence the 
trade policy of the new Administration in favour of flat rate reduc- 
tions on the European patterns. A new conference would then 


\ 


Not | 
The Commonwealth or Europe 
But 

The Commonwealth and Europe 


‘To be published next Thursday by: 
The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 
22 Ryder St., London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 0353, Ext. 120 
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with distinction 
What other cigar combines 
such notable mildness 


with all the character of 
the finest ‘Jamaica! 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Finest amaica Cigars 


In ell the usual packings and sises from 3/2 upwards; alee in serew-copped aluminium tubes from 3/9 





V-Belt Drive and 
WEDGE-Beit Drive 
for the same job 


THE GREATEST ADVANGE IN 
DRIVE DESIGN| FOR 530 YEARS 


WEDGE-BELT 
DRIVES 


~~ Fenner 


Send for details te :— 


/-H - FENNER & CO - LTD - MARFLEET - HULL 
LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES In THE CommonWEALTH 
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Farnborough Air Display 
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fully reported and illustrated 


With details of the aircraft on show, reviews of the 

flying display and static exhibition, exclusive pictures and 
authoritative comments, these three fully illustrated issues 
form the most hensive report of the S.B.A.C.’s 
Farnborough Air Display and the current state of 

the British Aircraft Industry. 

British Aircraft industry Number 
September 2 (price 2/6) 

Complete guide to the re-grouped industry. Engines, 
aircraft, missiles and i on show fully reviewed. 
Directory of manufacturers. Profusely illustrated. 


First 3.B8.A.C. Number 

September 98 (price 1/6) 

The flying display, with i t photographic coverage. 
Comprehensive review ic equipment and 


om 
static exhibits. Comments on new developments. 


Second 8.8.A.C. Report Number 
September 16 (price 1/6) 

Detailed final commentary and technical analysis of 
design developments. 


The Aeroplane and Astronautics 

will be on display in the main exhibition. 
The Aeroplane and Astronautics is one of fourteen 
opinion-shaping j published by T Press 
Limited. Each of these publications is a in its field 
—and not only in the home market. Every year 2} million 
= a ee 

special journals emple Press are authoritative 

and informative. It pays to advertise in them. 
Over 150 books and directories are published in association 
with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 
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Motor Bout and Yachting 

The Motor Ship * Plastics 

The Oil Engine and Gas Turbine 
The Overseas Engineer 

Assoviated publication. The Surveyor 
and Municipal and County Engineer 
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'HEADS | 
OF FIRMS 


KITCHENWARE 


SHOULD GET | | 
IN TOUCH 
WITH LORIVAL 





(THEY'RE LIVELY LADS AT LORIVAL) 
} 


It's a fact — they're lively lads at Lorivall They're the 
picked men of the plastics world. Let them help you 
in production planning, scheduling, lowering pro- ; 
duction costs and boosting production. You'll get 
first-class work from Lorival-\high finish, true 
colours, precise accuracy of all repetition parts. So 


call in Lorival and their lively lads. It's good business 
for youl 


LORIVAL 
PLASTICS 





UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LIMITED - LITTLE LEVER - BOLTON - LANCS 
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have to follow, some time in the early nineteen-sixties, on that 
basis ; tariff reductions might get a new impstus. Those cautious 
optimists who entertain this kind of hope see a challenge to the 
European governments in the very fact that American negotiating 
_ power is at this stage so limited. 

If at this time, when the United States balance of payments is 
under strain, the European countries were to “ advance ” conces- 
sions to the United States on a short-term basis, in the hope of 
repayment later, they would not only be offering a token of 
gratitude for the assistance extended by the United States to Europe 
since the war ; they would also be helping the new Administration 
_to ask Congress for new negotiating tools. If by such means an 
American vested interest could be created in the maintenance of 
exports to Europe, the scene might be set for future tariff negotia- 
tions between a free-trading western Europe and a United States 
government possessing the freedom to negotiate ; the door to 
Aulantic free trade would be ajar. 

This is looking ahead indeed. In any event, however, the 
Europeans can better afford larger American imports than a wave 
of American protectionism or a smaller American contribution to 
aid for under-developed countries. Whether the hopeful pessimists 
or the cautious optimists win the day, this conference may show that 
European economic integration not only has politica) advantages ; 
it also imposes an economic policy. A bridge between the Six and 
the Seven may yet serve as the model for future bridges across the 
Adantic. 


The Forgetful Elephant 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN LAOS 


HE confused and confusing 20-day coup in Laos may have 

been more mysterious than most south-cast Asian coups, 
but at least it has established a few instructive if unpalatable facts 
of Laotian life. First, the United States and Siam emphatically do 
not agree with the hopeful British presumption that an effective, 
stabilising agreement can be reached between a new “ neutralist ” 
Laotian government and the Pathet Lao guerrillas, under the 
communist Prince Souphannovong. Second, the morale of the 
30,000-man royal army, never dynamic, has dropped to a 
new low 


The third fact is that the Pathet Lao (Communists) were them- 
selves taken largely by surprise by the coup carried out by Captain 
Kong Le and his paratroop battalion ; either they did not have, or 
they did not seek, or they failed to devise, any offensive plans to take 
greater advantage of what was a major victory for 
their cause. Prince Souphannovong was in close touch with his 
half-brother, the new prime minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma ; 
he may actually have been living in Prince Souvanna Phouma’s 
villa in Vientiane. It may be presumed that the Pathet Lao believe 
that their interests can at present be better promoted by* talking 
than by fighting. Finally, the throwing out of one set of rascals 
will not necessarily, alas, ensure the moving in of a set of immacu- 
late crusaders. To take an example, the emergence of Quinim 
Pholsena, former vice-president of the National Assembly, as 
Prince Souvanna’s minist:r of the interior makes it pertinent to 
recall his equivocal record in commercial enterprise and his political 
dealings with the Communists. 

Although the pre-arranged deliberations of the harried National 
Assembly, summoned with such unexpected swiftness to Luang 
Prabang on August 29th, have set the rubber stamp on a com- 
promise “ settlement,” it would be lunacy to expect a sturdy 
development of coherent democratic processes in Laos. The last 
elections were shamelessly and crudely rigged. The primitive 
little nation is no more ready for democratic government than the 
Congo is. Captain Kong Le’s stern demands for reform, virtue 
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and honesty in high places still echo in the Vientiane air, but seem 
doomed, like all echoes, to die away. He himself, cynical people 
are suggesting, will be sent on a special military mission to the 
get him out of the way 


minister, lost so much face when one of his two élite paratroop 
battalions defected that it is difficult to see how his influence can 
remain intact under the new regime, in spite of his subsequent 
successful isolation of the revolt. 

There is some consolation at least in the fact that General 
Ouane Rattikone has been accepted by both sides as commander-in- 


communism gains dominance in Laos, peacefully or otherwise, 
Siam will be next on Peking’s visiting list. He has already declared 
flatly: “When any south-east Asian country becomes more 
neutralist, it becomes more communist.” If Laos continues to 
follow the path of compromise with its northern neighbour, it 
may come into collision with Marshal Sarit to the south. 


FRENCH ECONOMIC PROGRESS—II 


Rates of Growth 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 





FIRST glance at the French production statistics might suggest 

that France was not much affected by the last recession. 
The index of industrial production showed an increase of about 
3.§ per cent in 1958 and again in 1959. But the image of regular 
growth is not quite right. Since 1954 French industrial output 
had been rising much faster, at an annual rate of nearly 10 per 
cent. Having reached a peak in April, 1958, it then declined slightly 
and did not resume its progress for a full year. Production picked 
up gradually in the summer and autumn of 1959, under the impact 
of the export drive, and jumped ahead in the two closing months. 
The first half of this year has shown a slight slackening off again, 
and difficulties in the car industry are a cause of worry just now. 
Closer scrutiny reveals other doubtful spots beneath the glitter- 
ing surface of the economy. Last year’s expansion of French 
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diversity, but contains a relatively small proportion of capital goods, 
the most dynamic element of post-war international trade. France 
anu a tncmeaeoneeestaeione eee. 
neering and electrical equipment (excluding vehicles) account 
for only about 15 per cent of total French ex while for Britain 
and Germany the proportion is more than twice that. The pattern 
of trade gives a somewhat disturbed reflection of the relative degrees 
of industrialisation of these countries, since French industry has 
in fact been moving progressively towards a structure closer to that 
of Germany and Britain. There was, however, a pause in this process 
in 1959. A slight decline in gross capital formation was one of the 

The pause ‘came after a rush. Looking beneath the vagaries 
of the cycle at the postwar trend of the French economy, one is 
struck by the extent of industrialisation ; France has been catching 


process was carried on in hothouse conditions, behind a wall of 
protection ; it was assisted by foreign aid, and distorted by a defence 


ISTORIANS may well view the change in regime of May, 1958. 

as a result not only of colonial crisis, but also of a search for 
a strong government capable of continuing the economic trans- 
formation without the inflationary cushion ; a government able, at 
least for a time, to keep wages down and resist “ poujadist ” pres- 
sures ; and, if not capable of stopping the Algerian war, at least 
strong enough to include the cost of the war in the national 
ts. The Gaullist government has achieved what its pre- 
decessors had been attempting since mid-1957: to keep home con- 
sumption in check, channel surplus production into exports, and 


: 


ambitious rate of growth and price stability. But can both be 
achieved at once ? 
The present French government has been successful in its price 


go up again in the autumn as a result of concessions to farmers 
and of an increase in Paris transport fares. Real wages, having 
of last year, have since slowly climbed, 
(denied by the uniGns) that they have 
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now nearly returned to the record level of 1957. Wage-carners’ 
total incomes have fared less well (because of the lag in family 
allowances). 

In any event the \dimb has been slow, but it is significant that 
it has coincided with the recovery in industrial production. If 
expansion gathers strength after the holidays, employers may find 
it difficult to resist a drive by wage-carners to regain their share 
of the national income. The officials are not unduly worried 
by this prospect because of the progress recently made in pro- 
ductivity and of the still relaxed state of the labour market. In 
the longer run, they pin their hopes on a rapid increase in the 
labour force, which should begin to be felt in a couple of years. 

Investment is the other major problem. Gross fixed capital 
formation declined slightly last year in spite of an extension of 
public investment. It is hoped that private expenditure on plant 
and machinery will now rise sharply and that total investment will 
thus grow by about 6 per cent a year. The share of capital forma- 
tion in the national product had gone up between 1952 and 1958 
from less than 16 to more than 18 per cent. This, though well 
above the British proportion, leaves France behind all its Common 
Market partners with the exception of Belgium. If France is thus 
near the bottom in investment, it is the undisputed champion in 
defence expenditure. The cost of the Algerian war is hard to 
calculate, but certainly it shows no sign of going down. Genetal 
de Gaulle’s determination to create an independent nuclear striking 
force rules out any compensating cut in the rest of military 
expenditure. Defence is estimated to absorb twice as big a slice 
of the national product in France as in the rest of the Common 


Market. Until 1958 the effective cost was reduced by foreign aid 
or loans. Now 


France has to bear it 


alone, and this | '80;- CE'S 
necessarily affects | 52° inp IAL , 
the French capacity PRO 


index Seasonally adjusted 


for productive in- 
vestment. The fin- 
ancial specialists in 
Paris do not share 
the illusions of the 
politicians. As they 
see it, if Germany 
goes on extending 
its ‘economic lead, 





The task-of General de Gaulle’s economic ministers is not as: 
easy as it might appear. M. Baumgartner, the former governor 
of the Bank of France and M. Pinay’s successor at the ministry of 
finance, this month presented apparently brilliant financial accounts 
with éxtreme modesty and a warning against over-optimism. 
Partial convertibility, greater dependence on foreign trade, the 
liberalisation of exchanges with the outside world in general and 
the Common Market in particular—all this rules out protected 
growth for the future. Foreign competition is to be the spur. 

This prescription has its drawbacks if one considers France’s 
African burdens and the relative sluggishness of French economic 
growth when it is set in the context of the Common Market. 
Although the actual provisions of the Common Market have hardly 
begun to operate, the prospect of it has already made a decided 
impact on the economy. Deals are being made across frontiers, 
agreements reached about markets, investments planned with the 
Common Market in view. It is in this context that the French 
economy will in future need to be watched. 


' (Concluded) 
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Business conference in Tokyo. 





3, 1960 


This gentleman of the new Japan is an 
important executive in his company. He 
is intelligent, knowledgeable, well- 


informed. But he may not know all that 


your company does... or even the same 
of your firm. 

If you plan to increase your sales in 
the expanding i international market, you 
must communicate with this man and 

with the thousands like him. The pro- 
ducts and services you have to offer, and 
the company which stands behind them, 
must be presented to this group—a 
world-wide community that has two 
significant things in common. 

They are at the same decisive level. 
In matters of taste, behaviourand buying, 
others follow them. Their decisions are 
the important ones in their homes and 
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their businesses. Their approval can 
make your firm’s products popular. 
They read tire INTERNATIONAL. It is 


their kind of magazine—1international in 


scope, stimulating to read and attuned 
to their way of thinking. No wonder: 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL 'S Content is perhaps 
the “‘richest”’ in international publishing. 
It draws upon a treasure-house of arti- 
cles from rortune, the U.S, Lire and 
other Time Inc. publications, And in 
each issue the editors present much new 
material prepared exclusively for readers 
of LIFE INTERNATIONAL. 

To make sure that your firmis known— 
and known favourably—among thisessen- 
tial world-wide community, reach them 
regularly through LiFe INTERNATIONAL. 
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In Tokyo, he’s a good man to know you 
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...the brisk, functional look 

of Vauxhall Overseas new 

London showroom...the advanced 
design of Martins Bank 

at Shirley, Birmingham...the 
modern efficiency of the 

Queen Magazine's editorial 
offices...the World Headquarters 
of Castrol Oil Group... 

anda other large interior schemes 
too numerous to mention. 

For a fully illustrated brochure, 
write for “More Interiors" 


"HEALS 


CONTRACTS LIMITED 


196 Tottenham Nourt Road. London W1 Museum 1666 


Architects: Howard, Fairboirn & Partners | 
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The Statue of Liberty 


Five 
minutes’ 
walk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 


Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 

of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 
for business purposes, inside America. 

The same walk could take you inside the 
other térritories where we are established. 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other 
aspects of business with the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established 

by the Far East for the Far East, 

with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 
position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET BC3 


Branches throughout the Far East; ale in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
Offices ef ovr Subsidiary in San Francisce and Les Angeles. 
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Hot Money’s Role 


NYONE who had predicted three months ago that the 

dominant feature of the London financial markets this 

summer would be an inrush of foreign money would 
have been dismissed as an uninformed optimist. Now this 
is happening, it is being described in some quarters as an 
uncomfortable embarra8sment. Some remarkable discoveries 
about Bank rate are being made. The instrument that had 
been written off as outmoded and ineffective, a rusty left-over 
from the different world of the last century, is now arraigned 
for working too violently and extravagantly. Germany and 
Switzerland, it is said, have taken active steps to discourage 
hot money ; why should we pay 5 or 6 per cent for it ?. Mixed 
up as it is with the semi-ideological arguments about the 
internal role of interest rates and policy, the whole 
question has become confused, on questions of fact and on the 
distinction between short-term and long-term objectives. It 
is possible to regret that Britain’s trading balance has to be 
shored up by foreign funds in search of high interest and 
still to be thankful that London is now facing a rush into 
sterling rather than a rush out of it. 

The figures of overseas sterling balances released this week 

_ felate to the three months to end-June and thus cover only 
a few days of 6 per cent Bank rate. Even then, the inflow 
was high. Total sterling balances rose by £96 million, to 
£4,275 million, despite a reduction of £27 million in the 
holdings of international organisations. The balances held 
by sterling countries rose by £5 million, and those of non- 
sterling countries by no less 
than {£118 million to {£940 
million—the biggest quarterly 
increase on record. The bulk 
of this was on account of West 
European residents, who raised 
their holdings by £81 million 
to £489 million, compared with 
£303 million a year before. 

In July and August the in- 
flow is known to have acceler- 
ated ; the gold reserves rose by 
£37 million in July despite 
special payments of {20 mil- 
lion, and the August figures are 
sure to show another big in- 
crease. The London Treasury 
bill rate, at around 54 per cent, een 
has offered a margin of 3 per =z" 


HOW INTEREST RATES PULL IN FOREIGN MONEY 


3K Sterling balances of residents outside the sterling crea 





cent or more over New York; and at a time when the German 
authorities have forbidden commercial banks to pay interest on 
foreign deposits and stopped foreign acquisitions of Treasury 
paper, and the Swiss have actually levied a charge on increased 
foreign deposits, liquid funds from all over the world have 
been streaming into London. A substantial part of this money, 
moreover, has not been covered against the exchange risk ; 
this is why the forward discount has not widened to the full 
extent of offsetting the interest differential. 

An unofficial estimate from one of the best informed City 
quarters puts the amount of uncovered short-term foreign 
funds now in London at around {£150 million (including the 
operations of London dealers going “ long” of sterling), com- 
pared with say {40-{50 million before the June Bank 
increase. Dollar deposits with London banks have i 
seems, increased significantly. In addition to short 
investment, there has been a significant increase in foreign 
buying of London shares and even gilt-edged securities, in 
both cases induced by the relatively attractive yields, 
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| team the bulk of the inflow is “ hot ” money 


in their role in international payments. The first and most 
ancient category is funk money. Today from the Congo, 
from Belgium and Cuba; in 
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£ Million | that from revolutionary Russia 
900} and before that from France in 
1789—whenever men of means 

feel their capital to be in danger 
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liquid funds, where they borrow, and where they 
settle debts late and where early, can have a major 
influence on movements of official reserves between countries. 
How many people would come near to ing the amount 
of marketable securities held by Standard Oil of New Jersey ? 
At end-1959 they topped $1,000 million, or about a third of 
what the Exchange Account has to run the sterling area. 
No one can say how much money is sensitive to international 
differences in interest rates and ease of borrowing. What is 
certain is that the amount increases as confidence grows in 
other people’s currencies. This confidence has greatly 
i since Europe moved to external convertibility at 
end of 1958. Speculation i 
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forward exchange cover of switches from marks into dollars. 

Hot money of the funk category, it is commonly agreed, 
serves no positive purpose to the international community, 
even if it has to be accepted as a fact of life. What of the 
“ interest arbitrage ” money in all its forms ? At times, clearly, 
its effects may be perverse. Germany at present does not 
want to add to its official reserves, and would be far happier 
if the high interest rates it wants to maintain on domestic 
grounds did not attract money from abroad. In the United 
States, it might be maintained, there are now perverse effects 
in the other direction: the Administration wants to lower 
interest rates to check a domestic recession, and finds the 
resulting outflow of funds an international embarrassment. 
But in neither case has the international flow of funds thwarted 
the desired domestic monetary policy: the German authorities 
still feel that the underlying influences are towards a scaling 
down of their external surplus, while the United States dollar, 
still with almost half the free world’s gold behind it, remains 
the strongest currency ever to have come under fire. 

The fact is that in postwar years the international and the . 
domestic considerations in policy have more often 
than not been in line, and the growing stock of money that 
is sensitive to international interest differentials has on the 
whole played a constructive role. When high interest rates 
have been needed to regulate domestic boom or inflation they 
have usually been useful too in supporting balance of 
payments ; when rates have been kept low in order to stimulate 
domestic activity, the current surplus has often been comfort- 
able enough to withstand a shori-term capital outflow. In 
coming years, moreover, the economies of western countries, 
and especially of western Europe} may be expected to move 
more closely together. Integration of financial markets is an 


important part of the process. Insulation of a national economy 
is not only increasingly outmoded but increasingly difficult. 


ERTAINLY the possibility of tapping additional reserves from 
the pool of interest-conscious hot money has been welcome 
for Britain this year. It is right to point out that the gold 
thus gained represents no more than a buying of time ; imme- 
diately, none the less, it is a relief that time can be bought. 
The interest’ cost of an additional £300 million of balances 


also redouble its efforts to collect information about the 
and lags in commercial payments, which are often a weighti 
influence than the movement of balances. We 
where we are. But the overriding point to be kept in 
is the ‘unexciting one that the only way of livi i 


borrowed money is to earn more ‘yourself. . 
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Paper Aeroplanes 


HIS may go down in the history of the aircraft industry 
as the year of paper aeroplanes—a year in which the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors might have been 

justified in dropping its yearly flying display ; for the real 
interest in the air show opening at Farnborough next weck 
will be in the aircraft that makers hope to build rather than 
the has-beens now in production. This reflects no particular 
discredit on British manufacturers : aircraft take up to a decade 
to develop, and no aircraft industry in the ‘world can hope to 
keep up a yearly stream of innovation. And the paper acro- 
planes are the result of hard thinking since last winter's 
mergers, the first signs of new policies from the new groups. 

Queen of this paper fleet, the origami to end them all, is 
the supersonic airliner. Whether to build it, and for what 
speeds, is a question for governments. Inquiries made by 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation* show that no 
private manufacturer could undertake the cost of development, 
which it puts between £100 million and £350 million. Neither 
the American, the British or the French government has 
decided to take the plunge, although the Russian government 
may have done so. Each of the three western governments 
keeps one eye on the others while it tries with the other eye to 
discover precisely what the bill might amount to, and what the 
market. In this country, one of the last decisions taken by Mr 
Sandys as Minister of Aviation was to propose a detailed design 
study of a supersonic airliner by one of the two main aircraft 
manufacturing groups which might be completed in a year’s 
time. The estimated cost, and the willingness of the British 
Ce ee would deter- 
mine whether the irrevocable decision is then taken td put 
the machine into production for service ten years hence. 

Some of the complex issues are technical and some are 
commercial. The speed of sound is 760 miles an hour at sea 
level, but it falls off sharply with altitude and the big jets now 
flying at 600 mph plus are as close to the speed of sound as 
is safe without approaching the conditions of air turbulence 
that constitute the real “sound barrier.” This turbulence 
smooths out again once the speed of sound is exceeded by a 
comfortable margin. But these jets are not capable of break- 
ing through, since for practical purposes they are at the limit 
of design for their species and are not capable of evolving, 
as did their piston-engined predecessors, by a series of easy 
steps over a period of years. These big jets will begin to 
reach the end of their useful life f 1966 onwards (the first 
Boeings came into service late in 1958) and airlines will then 
be looking for replacements which must either be virtually 
identical in performance—which means in cost as well as 
speed—or will have to be supersonic. No supersonic airliner 
is likely to be ready for civil use before 1970, at the earliest, 
because it will be slow to build and require an immense 
amount of test flying. More ambitious designs may not be 
completed before 1975. 

It is senseless to contemplate building a supersonic airliner 


* The Technical Economic and Social Consequences of the Sean. 
tion into Commercial Service of Supersonic Aircraft. International Civil 
Aviation Organisation, 8s. 8d. 
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that would be markedly more expensive to operate than 
present-day jets with operating costs of about 14d. per seat 
mile. Passengers might be prepared to pay a surcharge of, say, 
20 per cent to cross the North Atlantic in three hours instead 
of six, but hardly more (although a fifth of the passengers 
now flying pay, or get someone else to pay, almost twice the 
standard fare for the doubtful value of a first-class seat). Early 
estimates of cost suggested that the supersonic airliner could 
not meet these figures, but more detailed design work is now 
suggesting costs that range 15 to $0 per cent higher than those 
of the subsonic jet—say from 13d. to 24d. per seat mile—the 
less ambitious designs being the cheaper. 


HE faster the aeroplane, the more complicated its design ; it 
is tempting to jump to the conclusion that the best course 
would be to start building an aircraft that is just supersonic 
and then work up, with this experience, to higher speeds. 
But the matter is not so simple. The choice appears to lie 
between designing an aircraft that would fly at something 
above once, at twice, or at three times the speed of sound— 
in round figures at 1,000, 1,500 or 2,000 miles an hour. 
The slowest aeroplane of these three, the one that is just 
supersonic, tends to be dismissed out of hand, because it would 
not be fast enough to make sufficient round trips a day over 
the North Atlantic that airlines would need to justify jumping 
to supersonic speeds. So proposals for a 1,000 mile an hour, 
Mach 1.3 aeroplanet have wilted as much for lack of airline 
encouragement as from any feelings on the part of engineers 
that it should not be so very difficult to hit the higher, and 
economically more attractive, speeds of 1,500 miles an hour. 
This Mach 2.2 aeroplane is the centre of discussion in Britain. 
An aeroplane that would do 1,500 miles an hour appeals 
to BOAC because it would halve flying time on the North 
Atlantic and would be able to fit in two round trips a day. 
It appeals to engineers because although skin friction would 
make the aeroplane decidedly hot at these speeds, with a skin 
temperature of 175°C, it could still be built with existing 
light alloys. 





This would mean special refrigeration plant to 
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passengers from boiling, such as is already provided for 


and unless airlines insist (as Mr Peter Masefield 


for aircraft. It is stronger than they need: to reduce weight, 
a stainless steel skin would probably have to be made out of 
sheet only twenty thousandths of an inch thick, worked into a 

structure to give it the necessary rigidity, involving 


aircraft, as Sir Matthew Slattery, the new chairman of BOAC, 
has suggested. 

Outside Britain there is more support for a steel Mach 3 

although the more sober sections of the American 


has come from the International Civil Aviation Organisation. 
to cause much heart-searching in 


es. This difference would be large 

to tip opinion in favour of the faster aircraft. The 

as manufacturers see it, of choosing the Mach 2.2 aero- 
currently favoured in Britain is that airlines buying it 

i themselves outpaced and their fleets made obsolete 
within a matter of a few years by competitors flying Mach 3, 
American-built 


transports. 
about whether the time saved would be worth- 
while or negligible depend on the assumptions made about 
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speeds: the same routine, in reverse, would have to be 
observed for landing. Just how much distance the aircraft 
covers before it is allowed to reach supersonic speeds and after 
it has to decelerate will determine how much time can be 
saved by flying at 2,000 rather than 1,500 miles an hour. The 
ICAO report suggests that 700 miles of the total journey might 
be a reasonable figure, so that one-fifth of the 3,500-mile 
North Atlantic crossing would be flown gt no higher speeds 
than those used today. This gives a saving of 45 minutes for 
the Mach 3 aeroplane. There is room for much argument. 
Different assumptions about operating can reduce the estimated 
saving down to 25 minutes, or to BOAC’s 14 minutes. Take-off 
and landing present no special difficultes, and existing airports 
are mostly large enough for supersonic jets ; but airlines are 
also anxious, before carrying their supersonic planning too 
far, to know what the attitude of civil authorities will be to 
supersonic flights made across land, i.c. from New York to 
the west coast on a round-the-world service, as distinct from 
| those made over sea and away from houses. 

To these uncertainties about Optimum speed is added a 
further worry about the marked difference between the British 
and the American conceptions of supersonic aircraft. British 
designers favour a narrow delta shape, with a wing that is 
large in area and therefore lightly loaded. American designers 
favour a small, more heavily loaded wing, and this kind of 

‘ wing might be a good deal easier to fabricate from steel for 
a Mach 3 aeroplane. British engineers know that Americans 
are accumulating useful experience of flying at Mach 3 that 
is not available here. Might this show them short cuts to 
building a passenger aircraft to fly at such speeds ? 


HESE are some of the issues that face the Government in 

deciding whether to build a supersonic airliner in this 
country—all apart from the mere question of money. Although 
industry will be asked to contribute something to the {80 
million that represents the current guess of ‘the bill for detailed 
Sete ae eaeen eee eee aie 
required under United States conditions at £200 million), the 
bulk of it will obviously have to be borne. by the Government. 
It remains an open question whether this is a suitable venture 
for the relatively small and still contracting British aircraft 
industry. Uncertainty about the number of aircraft over 
which the cost of development could in practice be spread 
adds to the difficulty of calculating the machine’s selling price 
Bro paannbwan oie. ge A 1,500 mph aeroplane carry- 

© passengers might not cost more than £3 million to 
sald, bur ie ton deveingemser costs of Ginaaiiien tnd 
spread over a production run of 50, which might be 
. able estimate for Britain, ders boon ome eta 
between £4 and i 

increase in 
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and the world too small to make them worth tackling. 
Considerations of common sense suggest that 1,500 mph 
would be a rational choice for the first designs, especially since 
the judicious use of steel and titanium at hot spots might allow 
this speed to be increased to perhaps 1,700 in later versions 
without the complications of going to an all-steel structure. 
But fears that American companies might aim directly at 
2,000 miles an hour make the choice difficult. The Ministry 
of Aviation is realistic enough to recognise that American 
companies, with their world reputation, lead the civil market ; 
if they endorse the idea of a steel aeroplane, so will their 
customers. The only way to protect the British industry from 
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collaboration agreement with one leading American manu- 
facturer or another. If, for argument’s sake, Bocing decided 
to build a Mach 2 aeroplane and Lockheed one capable of 
Mach 3, Boeing’s reputation in world markets is such that the 
slower machine would still find customers, where a purely 
British venture might not. It is difficult indeed to see how 
such an agreement could be made to work, either t } 
or commercially, but the attempt ought to be made. 

fact that companies on both sides of the Atlantic will 
government aid if they go into the supersonic market 
be a help. ' 
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Levelling Out 


AKEN at face value, the latest crop of 

revisions made by the Central Statisti- 
cal Office to its index of industrial produc- 
tion would suggest that the British boom 
was already passing its peak this spring since ; 
— the Government took action to con- = most durables 
trol it. 
—s in that: such are the vicissitudes 


policy-makers anxiously thumbing going up. 
through a Bradshaw that as the cost of seems to be 
being brought a good deal more up to date _— private sector: 
es ee eee in engineering 
often wrong. It already been noted i 


There is nothing inherently im- _ in other items of 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
age i 


120 


goods was to before restric- isi i 
tions were put on Sadana But these | In some industries, such as motors, a 


figures of output suggest a turn somewhat 





indications of demand, or indeed of the state home, befote 
of the labour market, this summer; on production. 
required in interpreting statistics. » apart involuntary ; 

CSO has revised its indices down- jons at various points in the pipe- tion in demand upon them—and are appre- 
wards for each month of the second quarter _line, to have turned downward in the second hensive of further cuts in investment by the 
as a result of incorporating into the pro- of the year; few, perhaps, would ‘allways and coal mines, regardless of 
visional figuring of the index some infor- have expected total demand to have levelled the Government's attitude to invest- 
seats OSS ee eee eee off as early as the production index now ment as a whole. In these indus _ 
puts the seasonally adjusted figure for June, _impplies. those directly serving either = 
which it had expected to reach 122-123 soft” consumption, the pace is being set 
(19$4=- 100), at no more than 120, a level A not by capacity but by demand. 
first reached in March. ‘It expects its July Is Demand Slackening? ntil this week’s rehash of the record, 


seasonally djusted, appear to fit 
well with this general picture: if one 
and ical industries was 8 the strain tha 


per cent higher than a year before, whereas 


ee ea 





if not on durables on 
private investment must 
up and’ 
by public authorities may still be rising. 
. a week Of 80 One may get sO 
, Sie een pert | be i 
next ; these give an 
of wha Suhes Iodling shout i 
‘growth in the economy, as of mid-1960. 


A Gilt-Edged Success 
| ere as 
ie beaten ct ic Wal Seman here 
i their - recent 
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_ legitimate one if the interests concerned so 


prefer it. | 
RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 
Approaching Half- Way 
Th speed with which the Restrictive 
Practices Court is able to hear and 
decide upon 


! trading agreements has inevit- 
me | always seemed slow in i 
wii 


comparison 
the total number of agreements that — 


have been registered. But the court’s 
decision in any one case can determine the 


fate of many others, by convincing their 


members that they would be wiser to- 


abandon restrictive ts before 
their case is referred to the court. Thus, 
whereas the court has given its judgment 
on only twenty agreements so far this year, 
ing in all but one of the two defended 
(the black nut and bolt agreement) 
that the restrictions were contrary to the 
public interest, well over 200 agreements 
were ped or rendered innocuous in the 
same period without reaching the court. 
This brings the total number of agreements 
abandoned or decided against to 1,030, 
leaving three in which the restrictions have 
been y or wholly upheld by the court, 
and about 1,270 whose fate has still to be 
decided. Al , therefore, the court 
has now heard only 63 cases, nearly half of 
the 2,300 restrictive agreements on the 
register are no ¢r in operation. 
Addressing the ‘rican Bar Assaciation 


‘in Washington this week, the Registrar of 


Restrictive Trading Agreements announced 
that a further 127 cases were in course of 
preparation, but doubted ‘whether few of 
these would reach the trial stage. The 
dates of hearings have been fixed for nine 


include the motor car distribution scheme. 
and agreements concerning transformers. 
cement, bottles, and the distribution of 
i One of the first cases 
eement ” between 


boundary 
the Doncaster and Retford Co-operative | 


societies: this will be a test case determining 
the fate of more than 200 similar agreements 
in the register. 


YOTELESS U Ss 


Effective Opposition 
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ary shares. It was not clear whether such 
an issue treated shareholders equally. The 
institutions thought that it did not and 
Thorn Electrical in effect admitted the point 
by calling a special meeting of “A” 
ordinary ‘shareholders to consider and 
actually to’ vote upon the scrip proposal. 
The twelve institutions between them were 
able to muster 394,116 proxies on the “ A” 
shares, enough to defeat a proposal that re- 
quired a 75 per cent majority. directors 
of Thorn ical have now to consider 
their next move. 

This was one of the few occasions in 
which the institutions could effectively ex- 
press their opposition to non-voting equities. 
The scrip issue proposed by Thorn was not 
open to the strongest criticism—as for 
example one entirely in non-voting shares 
which goes to voting and non-voting 
ordinary shareholders alike would be. But 
when this happens the non-voting share- 
holders are not, as they were in the Thorn 
affair, given any opportunity to express their 
views. It remains to'be seen whether many 
companies will go on making such issues 
against this express disapproval by the 
institutions. 


GOLD 


Record Price 

6 ye the past fortnight business in 

the London gold market has blazed 
into exceptional activity. The turnover at 
one fixing last week broke all records since 
the gold market reopened in 1954. The 
price in terms of US dollars has risen this 
week to $35.17, a record level since that 
time. The main cause of this activity hus 
been the demand for gold by European cen- 
tral banks. Partly as a result of short-term 
capital movements, European central banks 
are steadily gaining dollars ; and while the 
German Bundesbank helpfully keeps a big 
portion of its reserves in dollar funds, othet 
European central banks have recently con- 
verted the major part of their dollar 
acquisitions into gold. They could do 
so in New York, using the official channels, 
and secure their gold at the equivalent of 
$35.08, but prefer to keep their gold outside 
the United States. 

The sharp rise in the price of gold must 
also be attributed to the reluctance which 
the Bank of nd has shown in satisfying 
the demand. Bank of England appears 
to have its rule of thumb formula limiting 
the amount of dollars it is prepared to hold, 
and since it is still on ini 
dollars in the foreign 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


in the West End 


The Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
announces an additional office in London 


opening 
Monday, 19th September 
at 31 Berkeley Square W1 


where it looks forward to greeting its clients in Great Britain 
and from overseas in comfortable, modern surroundings. 





More and more British businessmen are beginning to appre- 
ciate the opportunities open to them in trading with Europe — 
and the problems that are likely to confront them. 

The Midland Bank is well placed to provide authoritative 
information on every aspect of these opportunities and to 
assist with difficulties. Over two years ago the Bank formed a 
panel of experts to help customers as the Common Market 
came into being, and now account must be taken of the 
European Free Trade Association. 

We introduce importers and exporters to suitable European 
suppliers or agents. We provide information on import duties, 
quotas and other matters affecting trade. We are ready to help 
with the establishment of subsidiaries or other business links 
in Europe. We give advice on the documentation and financing 
of overseas trade generally. 

For many years past we have provided services of this kind; 
but the advent of the Common Market and the European Free 
Trade Association gives them a fresh importance. If you would 
like to know more about them, you have only to ask at any 
Midland Bank branch. A member of the panel will gladly 
visit any part of the country to discuss your problems. 


Complete Banking Service 


This new office is planned, staffed and equipped to 
provide complete and convenient banking service. 
Industrial and Commercial firms requiring banking 
facilities in the West End of London and seeking a 
direct link with the United States will find an experi- 
enced staff ready to advise on foreign exchange. 
securities and all other banking transactions. 

For the convenience of our clients there is a 
comfortable lounge and writing room. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


33 Lombard Street London EC3 


PARIS NEW YORK BRUSSELS 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. _ Overseas branch ; 122 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Chairmen 
vote for a 


7. 


" London's NEWEST Luxury Hotel in the Centre of Things 





Let the Westbury take over your enter- 


International cuisine. Air-conditioned 


banqueting rooms. Meet in the Polo Bar... 


* 













| tainment problems. Superb dining servive. 
| 


Bookings taken for all Knott Hotels in 





the U.S.A. and the Westbury, Toronto 


Boving design | 
and finish | 


ensure 
The finest Scotch 


EN DU Ri NG 4 wherever youarel 
EFFICIENCY . 


This solid cast stainiess steei 
runner for Scotiand is an example 
of the high quality of finish to very 
fine limite.which is a feature of 
Boving turbinerunnersofalitypes. 


Constant research into design and 
production methods, backed by 
the latest advances in technology, 
maintain Boving Quality at the 
highest standard. High quali 
finish ensures high ‘efficiency, 
increases reliability, and reduces 
costly outages. 


oving 


&@ co LiImITEeoD 


(immediate confirmation). 


Reservations : MAY fair 7755 
Cables: Westburotl, London. , 








~ QUEEN ANNE 


VILLIERS HOUSE 41-47 STRAND LONDON wCc2 RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 
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US dollars. This step has brought into play 


a corresponding increase in the 


not legally compelled to do so, but the rise 
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acquire a 10 pet cent holding in Hallmark aim to make about 10,000 tons'a year, of this special pipes, joints, and ducts, for washing 
partly from —— and the re- material at Wilton and Shell are § machine parts, and hospital ware, and as a 
mainder from the of new shares ing a plant at Carrington with a film its greater transparency and higher 
(at 10s. each). capacity of 30,000 tons a year to produce — gloss makes it an attractive if more costly 
3. Ab expected, the offer by G. and J. Coles oth polyethylene and pol lene. Both packaging material than polythene. So far 
* for the shares of Matthews the materials. use petroleum feedstock and are. the fibre appears to have greater possibili- 
wae ke yf pet oat rer —s ~ made in much the same way by a high pres- _ties for industrial fabrics, ropes and twine, 
cent of the shaselsoiders. The fiest bid for Sue process. As a plastic, polypropylene is rather than as a domestic product. It is 
this by, Woolworths More expensive than polyethylene, but is difficult to dye and colouring is usually 


added during the extrusion process. At the 
moment, ICI is not saying much about its 
plans to make the fibre. 


was made 
Australia wad was worth £A6} million, but s lighter, more transparent, and has 
in the battle between these two leading mg resistance to temperature. It " 


already been fabricated in this country 


was i ; 
4. Wellman Smith Owen Engineering has \ | 
RADCLIFFE REPORT i 





in shares anid cash it was worth 97s. 6d i 
favourably with a bid by We linjeon ‘Tube ; | 
a u ° 
of 1203. in cash, which the 

Holdings of nc Professor Sayers Explains 
shareholders to accept 
HE paper on “ Monetary Thought and But even though the case may be over- 
Monetary Policy in England” given by _ stated, it has certainly helped to clear the 
Professor Sayers on Friday to the British _—air (after a painful raising of dust) and to | 
POLYPROPYLENE Association has special value as a supple- encourage monetary thinkers to keep up to 
ment to the Radcliffe report. This paper date with the changing institutional pattern. 
Another Syntheti c Fibre establishes beyond dou th the preddminant _It also has important practical implications. ‘ 


part played by Professor Sayers in the 
reports new ¢ssay in monetary theory, 
in turn) underlays many of its 
practical suggestions. The theroical inno- 
vations, which not always justifiably have 
had as rough a passage in academic circles 


For the banks it could mean that'in allow- 
ing deposit rates to become uncompztitive | 
they ‘may, after all, lose lending business. } 
For the monetary authorities, it means that 
regulation must not be confined to the com: 
mercial banks but must affect the activities! 


from polypropylene in Britain, Courtaulds as the practical sugestions have had in the _ of lenders as a whole. How? One way is by 
ae es making this\newest of synthetic City, were unfortunately not fully under- _ imposing liquidity rules on them all. “ The 
more t it is 


stood even by the experts. Professor Sayers 
seems to put this down to backwardness— 
“ the pages of the periodicals during the last 
year have shown that the need for an 
elementary statement is not confined to 


Radcliffe committee looked at the question 
and shuddered,” Professor Sayers now says ; ; 
unfortunately that reaction was by no means : 
clear from the report. 3 


The alternative that Professor Sayers pre- i 
and others without, and these claim that beginners in the subject”—and his paper _fers is for to operate on i 
their techniques do not infringe the Italian develops his underlying theory more the broadest possible ne teas 
et 8 rae 7 = —_ by fully. must be “a positive, aggressive far- 1 


Professor Sayers regards the argument 
between him and his theoretical critics as 
closely in line with the great controversy 
between the School and the Bank- 
ing School in the nineteenth century. The 

Banking School insisted that bank deposits 
puathval eubeiapr ones term ot onaey 
and aie consequently control over pur- 


interest rate policy” .. . “ we must 
urgently investigate the efficacy of a far more 
vigorous interest-rate policy i any we 

have yet seen... .” 
this was not openly, 
Radcliffe report, w 
lead to this couchelion odie stated 
(para 491): “For these [institutional] 


by 
make the Baevenral 
or ins oan ta Resa ICI 


chasing power could not be achieved by we reject any suggestion that the 
regulating the supply of gold and bank notes tone of interest weapon Id be made 
alone. So Professor Sayers now maintains more effective hy being used much more 
that notes and bank deposits are themselves _ violently than hitherto.” But one should not 


no longer the only form of money, and that 
gonsequently credit regulation must extend 
more widely than over the commercial banks | 
_ The ped capers: direction of this argu- © 
certainly right. But at the 
rontrate ch to o which essor Sayers pushes 
it the thesis is much more controversial. 
The activities of societies and hire 
purchase companies the extension of 


over-em the extent to which the 
negative and heavily qualified nature of ( 
much of the report was the result of com- 
promise between different-thinking men. It 
is inherent in Professor Sayers’ etical 
analysis that monetary action mes less 
\ certain in its effects; and even in his paper 
. he qualifies his recommendations with “ If 


- 





trade credit unquestionably do expand the 
sources of credit; but it is by no means 
certain whether these are as 1 dent 
| of the underlying base of commercial bank 
money as Professor Sayers suggests. He 
goes so far in his paper as to ask whether 
Clearing bank deposits may not already have 
become “ the small change of the monetary 
system.” 


monetary policy is to be used at all...” 

“. .. lest this should prove a non-starter, 
we must think again on how the flexibility 
of fiscal policy might be increased.” It is 
too early to judge whether the Sayers thesis 
does or does not represent a major advance 


in monetary pao 28 what is clear is how 
much the Radcliffe committee was 
influenced 


the particular monetary 
theorist who served on it. | 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


When Automation Pays 


ee tools on which the position of 
the workpiece and the sequence of 
operations of the cutting head can be con- 
trolled according to instructions coded on 
to punched or magnetic tape have been 
available, in more or less developed form, 
for several years now: what has not been 
generally available has been information 
about the economics of using these machines 
in comparison with pon equipment. 
One of the few organisations 
that has accumulated production experience 
with both of the best-known British control 
systems for machine tools is the “ control- 
lerate” of the Royal Ordnance Factories. 
In 1956 it arranged for Cincinnati vertical 
milling machines to be fitted both with the 
paper tape control deve by EMI 

the magnetic tape control loped by Fer- 
ranti, and has been using these on produc- 
tion in a workshop making high-precision 
machine parts at the Nottingham ordnance 
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factory ever since. At a symposium on these 
control systems organised at the of 
Aeronautics, Cranfield, last week x _ 
the Institution of Production Engineers, Mr 

J. H. Pull of ROF headquarters gave some 
details of operating experience with these 
machines. 


The machin: parts in question were pro- 
duced mainly from medium tensile steels, 
and were cither standard service parts in 
a production by orthodox milling 

and copy-milling methods or experimental 
ee eee eee Mr Pull, 
a number of parts of fairly complex 
shape, gave curves showing the cost of pro- 
duction by orthodox and automatically- 
controlled millers. These results showed 


some size of varying from a few to 
hundreds of examples, the ordinary we 
milling machine with its higher cost 
setting became cheaper. 


925 


The electronically-controlled machine 
cost more initially, making hourly machine 
—_ tol and 35 per cent more paper tape 

35 per cent more for magnetic 

tape. the case with which such 
wakes Gir Oi ok cee ee 
tion and complete the batch can offset 
this, in some cases, for batches of up 
to 200-300 parts. For the supply of critical 
ithout which large-scale assembl 


uate coord 
electronicaily-con ; Mr Pull 
was optimistic about the extension of elec 


technical 
salt ot dhe pat‘ af aa speueiinamas te 
introduction involves the user in almost as 
intensive an effort to ensure an 
ing of the equipment, its proper usage, and 
its application to the work.” 







"ro drama of Belgium’s politics has 
been in slow motion since M. Gaston 
Eyskens was given what amounted to a 
personal confidence vote a fortnight ago. 
His assignment was to draw up a plan for 
Belgium’s recovery from the “Congo 
catastrophe” and find the team of Minis- 
ters who would operate it with him. He 
is essentially a realist and both he and his 
Finance Minister M. van Houtte were 
anxious to operate a drastic plan which 
would end international uncertainty about 
the Belgian franc and cure the basic ills 
of Belgium’s public finarces. Unfor- 
tunately extra taxation is never politically 
popular and tinkering with the social 
security services produces sectional pres- 
sure. Though the Liberals in the govern- 
ment coalition readily agreed) to a root 
and branch programme, the Catholics were 
all for minor expedients and eventually 
M. Eyskens lost patience and gave his 
programme to the press. 

At the time of writing it is still uncer- 
tain whether this will make him the 





























this will mean another Catholic-led 
government, aj\general election or a 
government appointed by the King and 
consisting of extra-parliamentary Minis- 
ters chosen by his personal advisers. 
The key point of the Eyskens plan is to 
defend the Belgian franc against an in- 
herent weakness resulting from the Congo 





victim of his own party and if so whether 






Belgium Prepares the Pill 


BY A BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 


loss of a regular annual source of 13 billion 
francs (or £93 miilion) of dollars and Euro- 
pean currency. With so sturdy a prop 
withdrawn the inflationary character of 
Belgium’s public finance stands out with 
painful clarity. The basic weakness is the 
covering of current expenditure by 
borrowing. The core of the plan there- 
fore is to transfer 8 billion francs of ex- 
penditure financed by loans to the revenue 
budget ; to secure some 10 billion francs 
of cuts in government expenditure ; and to 
ask the taxpayer for an additional 6 billion 
francs. With this reform achieved M. 


intensify the inducements to foreign- 
owned enterprise first offered in July last 


the government’s calls on the capital mar- 
ket and a sufficiently stiff budgetary tonic 


to stop the present outflow of capital, the 


present resources available for industry 
will be the greater, and with an accen- 
tuated export drive M. Eyskens looks for- 
ward to Belgium taking its due place in 
the common market. The outline plan 
leaves many questions open; and the 
figures do not balance, which suggests 
that there are some undisclosed expendi- 
ture projects, perhaps for aid to the 
Congo, for which M. Eyskens deems it 
wise to provide in advance. 


In principle however the plan is unex- 


has spoken; the next move is for the poli- 
ticians. 
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s¢arch Station has now concluded* that 
they could be more widely used here. 
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How Does the Economy Grow? 


N many parts of the economy “ output ” 

is hard define—for example, the 
output of hospi or civil servants—but 
in all parts of it, work contributes to the 
national income. The Central Statistical 
Office uses many different indicators to 
give it a measure of the output of different 
kinds of activity—ranging from the rela- 
tively easily identified products of manu- 
facturing, the sums assured, funds held 
and premiums paid for insurance, to the 
number employed in religious organisa- 
ions. From these they build up indices 
of “net output at constant prices” ,for 
all these different parts of the economy. 


The results, set out in the table below, 
offer some broad indication of how fast 
these different elements in the economy 
are developing. As compared with 1948, it 
will be seen that manufacturing output has 
grown much more than the gross domestic 
product, if not as fast as the gas, electricity 
and water services. But since 1954, the 
distributive trades and other services have 
also surpassed it. The most rapid growth 
of output since 1954 has indeed been that 
of “insurance, banking, and finance”: 
the City is the winner, with an increase of 
a quarter in its “ output” during the past 
five years. } 


INDEX NUMBERS OF OUTPUT AT 1954 FACTOR COST (1954=100) 


1948 = 1950 


| Agriculcure, forestry, fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Man uring 
Construction 
Gas, electricity and water ... 
Transport & communication 
Distribuuon 
insurance, banking, finance. 
Profession ices 


$2382 2882888 
SRESLBSBSE 


A small tower crane suitable for house 
ildi ae ere oy hire. A new 
can cost at least {2,500 which is 
much more than the typical house-builder 
usually spends on a single item of equip- 
ment, but hiring is more expensive than 
buying if the crane is used fairly intensively. 
The crane can be mounted either on rails 
or on tracks: the choice depends mainly 
upon the gradient of the site. The crawler 
~ * National Building Studies—Special Report 
No. 31. HMSO. 4s. 6d. 


1952 


. ; 1959 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 prov.) 
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by § to 74 per cent below last season’s close. 
A decline was widely expected, and to that 
extent — probably to bring it 
about. Stocks of - (but not of raw 
wool) in Britain and France look high, and — 
the Japanese industry, which ousted Britain 
to become the leading buyer of Australian 
wool last season, is suffering from a surplus’ 
of yarn. Though world consumption is 
still high, the rate declined slightly in the 
second quarter after holding steady in the 
previous six months. But buyers are not 
moved over-much by | statistics. Prices 
in Australia seemed attractive at the lower 
level, competition increased, and the 
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IS YOUR ADVERTISING 
FOR 1961 PLANNED 
ON A 1955 SCHEDULE? 


| What was brilliant in the 1950’s is not (always) brilliant in the 1960's. 
There have been changes in the woman’s world. Significant changes. 


The new full colour Woman’s Mirror— out soon —is designed for 
the 1960's. 


Advertisers who are determined not to be left behind know that 
the new Woman’s Mirror is anticipating the moods and excitements 
of the woman’s world of 1961. 


The new Woman’s Mirror in full colour gives all the advantages 
of newspaper next or facing editorial matter spaces plus all 
the advantages of top class magazine presentation, and is 
anticipating the requirements of advertisers of the 1960's. 


Woman’s Mirror will 
appear in full colour 


cuccme TUTORS 


woman’s world of 1961. 


Ue} A ret 





Have you seen the ee ae a of the new Woman's Mirror in full colour? If not, please ring 
Dudley Coram at CENtral 8080 


A Fleetway Magazine, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 
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Opening up a new field 


it’s an early start, and the boss is in charge (that's 
his hand on the gatepost). The gate swings back, and 
tractor and plough and harrow take over. in due time, 
in will go the good seed and with it ‘down the spout’ 
something new in the farming world — ‘Shell No. 1’. 
‘Sheil No. 1' opens up a new field in the formulation 
of compound fertilisers. With its 50° nutrients 
(17-11-22) ‘ Shell No. 1' is the most concentrated gran- 
ulated compound on the market. Greater concentration 
means bigger savings in handling costs and storage 
space, with lower application rates. The plant food ratio 
(14:1:2) is sound economics and brings lower costs per 
a 
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acte. Shell Chemical service to agriculture is compre- 
hensive — insecticides, weed killers, fungicides, seed 
dressings (both liquid and dry), soil fumigants, 
‘Nitra-Shell’ top-dressing and now Shell No. 1 
Compound Fertiliser, all playing a significant part in 
creating high crop yields. Finally, working closely with 
the farmer, there is Shell Technical Service, a practical 
aid freely rendered. If farming is your business, Shell 
Chemicals can do much to help you. Talk things over 
with your local Shell Chemical Distributor, or write 
to the Advertising Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, 29-30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 
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market steadied. In South Africa, however, 


demand a ed to be less buoyant and, as 
expected, the Wool Commission had to buy 
in wool at its reserve price. In Bradford 
prices of tops had not fully discounted the 
decline, a 


after a further slight adjust- 


ment business was brisk for a time. 

By now growers of ino wool in par- 
ticular must be concerned about the squeeze 
on their costs and wondering why prosperity 
in the sabainenaion countries has largely 
passed them—and some other commodity 
producers—by. At about 81d. a Ib cif UK 
Australian 64's wool is only about 10 per 
cent above the trough reached in the 
1957-58 recession, and over 20 per cent 
below the peak reached at the beginning of 
last season. Their only consolation must 
be that at current prices wool is fully com- 

titive with other fibres, and that should 

p to broaden their markets, and so bring’ 
them better returns, in the long run. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Spadeadam Wasted? 


ee WASTE was an ironically 

named choice of site on which to test 

the motors for the now cancelled Blue 

Streak rocket. Unless the Minister of Avia- 
a 


sass ap thes greatly reduced 
plant are over on a greatly 

test others are moth-balled 
or part-built with their electrical con- 
nections hanging like cobwebs from the 
roof. The engines used for Blue Streak 


the past year. 

¢ history of the site is not a ha 
one. In 1956, work was begun and 
Royce,! which was building the 
i from America, became the 
agent of the then Ministry of Supply 
responsible for seeing it was carried out. 
There was no design, many of the problems 
were new to this country, and it was 
decided to employ a consortium of bui 
and engineers on a “ cost plus ” basis. 
inevitable happened: there was a good 
of confusion between Rolls-Royce, 
Ministry of Works and the Ministry 
Supply, which ham administration 
per organisation of the work. In 


million three years later, in mid-1959. 
What is the Ministry of Aviation to do 
with this white elephant? A space pro- 
oo a use some of So 
although not so many as a mili pro- 
gramme would have done. or Weld est 
about £20 million to complete Spadeadam 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Minister’s long-term plan for the 1970s), 
these — test sites might be needed 
again, even if they were no: needed in the 
same form. 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Price Cuts in Unison 


costs 128. 4d. 
15s. 3d., and an eight-foot 125 watt tube 
16s. instead of 17s. 6d. Increased produc- 


the trading surplus in 1960 may well exceed 
that in 1959. 


reported to be £13-20 million. 


>» 


Coventry Gauge & Tool Company has 
formed its own ing organisation in 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments 


ee on | eat <i eek 
Dutch, Organisation 


Match 
Monsanto Chemicals Wm. Cory 
Powell Duffryn 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
, Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 936 and 937 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 938 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, 


rates and 
public finance on page 939 
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UDDEHOLM—SWEDEN 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 3, 1960 


DDEHOLM GROUP 


INCREASED TURNOVER IN ALL DIVISIONS 


zit 
Hie 


gradually during the second half owing to 
increased demand. Sales for 1960 shipment: 
began unusually early and by January of this 
year the better part of the scheduled production 
was sold, 


The curtailment in the output of certain grades 
of pulp maintained by Scandinavian producers 
remained in force during the first half of 1959 
but later in the year the demand for most grades 
gradually began to improve. As a consequence, 
the Compeny’s pulp deliveries exceeded produc- 
tion and the stocks at the mills became depleted. 
Prices, however, remained unsatisfactory 
throughout the year. 

The market for paper, particularly sackpaper, 
was also slack at the beginning of the year. As 


prove and the restrictions were lifted by the end 
of the year. 


On the Swedish market an introductory cam- 
paign to promote the use of paper sacks for 
garbage disposal proved successful. 

The entire chemical output was sold. 


POWER PRODUCTION 


The annual water flow in the river Kiarilven, 
the Company’s major source ‘of hydro-electric 


Output by the Uddehoim Group 
r 1958 
752,000 


19,363,000 
84,412 
13,441 

260,238 


1959 
Kr. M. 
323-6 
177-6 
33:7 


534.9 


opposite extreme, with a rate of only 18 cu. m. 
per second, owing to the summer drought. As 
a consequence of the low flow during summer 
and early autumn the water stores were reduced 
to 56 per cent of capacity. However, heavy rains 
in the late autumn increased the dammed stores 


to 79 per cent of capacity by January Ist, 1960 


PULP AND STEEL PRICES STILL REMAINED UNSATISFACTORY 
\ 


The output of the Company's power plants 
exceeded 1,000 million kWh of which 80 per cent 
was consumed by production plants within the 
Group. This represents an increase of 6.5 per 
cent on the previous year. A major part of the 
increase was consumed by the Skoghall plants. 

The total number of people employed by the 
parent company and its wholly owned Swedish 
subsidiaries was 14,650 in 1959; salaries and 
wages amounted to Kr, 179 M. 


\ 
TRADING RESULTS) 


products rose by 21 per cent, from 
107,000 tons, whereas the invoiced value 


by 12 per cent in value, or Kr. 19.4 M. 
Total trading income for the year reached the 
1956 level of Kr. 423 M, the highest ever 


with a new rule for inventory valuation, but the 
increases were not nearly as large as im the 
previous year. 

The parent company acquired the current 
assets and liabilities as at December 31st, 1959 


the balance sheet shows a considerable increase 
compared to the previous year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
| (EXTRACT) 
The Profit and Loss Account includes the 
following items: 

1958 
Kr. M. 
31:2 
(8. 
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The Uddeholm Group—Contd. 
SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET 
(In millions of Kronor) 
THE PARENT COMPANY 


Current Assets : 31/12/1959 =34/12/1958 
Cash, bank, own bonds.... 68:0 a0 
Receivables from clients, 


subsidiaries, etc......... 85-2 as 
— 153-2 —— 128-8 
Inventories and contract 
ihkektde bweceve Hit-4 49 
223.7 
Blocked reserve for invest- 
GE arenctus skencess 08 46 
Fixed Assets - 
Deferred charges, chents 
and subsidiaries ........ 22-5 24:4 
Shares in subsidiaries. ..... 3-4 70 
Shares in other companies 5-6 $0 
Construction in progres 
and advances to con- 
Car ebsds ksi gcse 31:8 208 
Ships, machinery, p- 
ainenerten.. 80.0 75.0 
Houses, industrial buildings. 
CORD GURBUD . wdc icccces % 8 105-1 
— 244:5 —— 235 6 
506.9 443 9 
Liabilities and Capital : 
Liabilities : 
Accounts payable... .... 58-0 45:5 
Debentures ........... 07 53.4 
Loans and ion fund... 141-6 90 9 
Pre —— 493 —— 1998 
Investment reserves... .. 72 25:5 
Share capital .......... 165-0 165 0 
Legal reserve ........ a 35-0 35-0 
Unappropriated surplus . 50-4 #26 


| 
é 


be allocated as follows: 

To shareholders, a dividend of! 
Kr. 8 per share against Coupon 
No. 67 13,200,000 

Carried forward to new account . 37,239,781 
The report, the accounts, and the proposals 

put forward by the Board were adopted. 

THE UDDEHOLM GROUP 
BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY 


Assets ; 34/12/1959 31/12/1988 


KM. Y% Ke MY 
Current Assets : 




















Cash and Receivabies.... 1535 25 148-1 24 
Inventories ...........5 14007 2 1%3 2 
2942 47 WA4 4 
Blocked Reserve for \ 
investment .......... 19' 0 eo § 
Fixed Assets ........... 34-6 S3 323-3 53 
Wee ocd eckiccus vei 630:7 100 615.2 100 
Liabilities and Capital 
Liabilities : 
Current Liabilities... ... 6&6 II 336 69 
Fixed Liabilities ........ 240-9 3% 2153 35 
307-5 9 273:9 4 
Investment Reserves SS 2 MS 66 
Cup? acacia cies: 
Share Capital.......... 165-0 1650... 
Legal Reserves......... 51-8 09 ... 
Capital Surplus ........ 39-2 “4-3 .., 
Earned Surplus ........ 37-7 “sé... 
Net Profix............. 14-0 $30 4, 
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BRITISH MATCH 


PROGRESS OF DIVERSIFICATION 


RESULTS FOR 1959 60 


Higher profits were earned by the majority of group 
companies. Total group profit before taxation was 
£3,574,000 compared with last year’s £2,765,000. A 
dividend increase of 4d. per £1 stock is recommended, 
making 2/- for the year. 


THE MATCH INDUSTRY 


Three-quarters of group sales were again made overseas, 
mainly in the Commonwealth and South America. The 
Australian companies have begun to grow their own 
poplar for match sticks. 

In the home market competition was intense; higher sales 
of SWAN VESTAS offset lower sales of other British matches. 
Wages and salaries have risen and hours have been 
shortened; it is hoped that these extra costs can be met 
by the greater efficiency now being achieved under Bryant 
& May's £1} million modernisation plan. Their new 
match factory in Glasgow, though relatively small, is the 
most modern in the world. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


As consumption of matches is static, other interests are 
being expanded or acquired. 

A new £2} million ‘weyroc’ factory is to be built near 
Annan. Packaging, pulp mouldings, ticket machines, 
steel wool, scourers and wire products are other main 
interests in the U.K. 

In total, 264%, of the group profit was earned outside 
the match industry compared with 14°6%, last year. 
James Pain, the firework makers, joined the group in 
June 1960. 





Report and accoulgs may be had from British Match 
Corporation Ltd., Fairfield Works, London E.3. 
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for payment of « final divi- 
dend of 32 per cent making in all 2 worl of 44 
pet cont for the year, and I trust you share my 





(“ Donbros” Ladies’ and Men’s Knitted 
Outerwear, “ Copley” Hand Knitting Yarns and 
Berkshire” N 


RECORD TURNOVER ACHIEVED 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Donaldson Textiles Limited was heid on August 
3ist in London, Mr Alasdair Donaldson (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 

ed 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


Sundry 


Interest Paid and Payable, Personne) Expenses, 


Taxes, etc. 


| - 


which I made passing reference last year—but 
which has since multiplied by the creation of a 
large number of new Public Property Companies 
all competing feverishly for the limited quantity 
of Investment Properties coming on to the 
Market. In the ordinary way, I welcome com- 
petition but many of the newcomers are obvi- 
ously under so stringent a need to procure in- 
vestment income that’ the prices that have been 
paid by private treaty and in the Auction Rooms 
have been in many cases totally unrealistic, and 
your Board were not prepared to compete with 
prices which are now known to be far and away 
beyond the true value. 

Your Company has been built up over the past 
few years by the system of finding advantageous 
and interesting Properties, developing them to 





our manufacturing units to a position whereby 
they are able to meet any competition which 
may lie ahead. 

Commenting on the proposal to place the non- 


Head Office : LIMA 


890,$35,215.12 | 


. J Deposits 
39,536,675.00 | Exchan rations 
001.00 cS 


‘ Provisions and Sundry Creditors ............... 
333,849,469.52 Interest Collected, Commissions and other Income 


466,872,165.39 
145,707,165.83 


. 3,851,339,488.18 | RR 8a PS a 


Deposits of Securities held a 
Loans and in Safe Custod 
Deposits of Bills for Collection .... 


', 1,726,315,136.39, 
3,254,029,459.13 
164,319,617.63 
104,800,517.09 


S/. 9,100,804,218.42 


Mortgage Guarantees 
Creditors per Contra 


General Total . 
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lengthy delays there results both a breach of 
faith with the Bankers and clear indications that 
too much has been paid for the Property in the 
first place. We have been able to repay the 
enormous help received from the Company’s 
bankers by the prompt and punctual discharge 
of all our promises, a situation which is recog- 
nised by our bankers and which I believe enures 
very much to our advantage. 


DIVIDEND FORECAST 
Without taking into any account further 
acquisitions for next year, the present position 
of the Company is such that I can safely predict 
a dividend for the Ordinary Shareholders of 50 
per cent arising from the Properties in your 


the Properties acquired late in your Company's 
year. 


The report was adopted. 








voting “B” Ordinary Shares on a complete | 
parity with the voting “A” Ordinary Shares, 
the Chairman said it was proposed to amalga- 
mate the “A” and “B” Ordinary Shares into 
one class of Ordinary Shares, having identical 
rights in all respects. After outlining the sug- 
gested terms, under which the “A” Ordinary 
Shareholders would receive one new fully paid 
Ordinary Share for every five “A” Ordinary 
Shares held, Mr Donaldson said the Directors 
also recommended that the issued Ordinary 
share capital be further increased to £1,040,000 
by the capitalisation of £500,000 of reserves 
in the issue to the “A” and “B” Ordinary 
Shareholders of one new fully paid Ordinary 


‘Share for every existing “A” or “ B” Ordinary 


Share held. 

Commenting on the outlook, Mr Donaldson 
said; Our sales position in the early months of 
the current year shows increases compared with 
the corresponding period last year, but there is 
a tendency for profit margins to decrease. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
distribution of 25 per cent was approved. 

At separate class meetings and at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting the proposed altera- 
tions to the capital structure were sanctioned. 


PERU ° 


3 JUNE, 1960 


LIABILITIES 


103,640,073.61 
. 2,576,760,491.62 
327,492,791.78 
$90, 177,530.59 
153,268,600.58 


- 3,851,339,488.18 


iy S!. 1,726,315,136.39 
» 3,254,029,459.13 
»  164,319,617.63 
»  104,800,517.09 


een potemaperennem 
S/. 9,100,804,218.42 
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BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


MR F. WOOLLEY-HART’S REVIEW 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
British Tar Limited was held on Sep- 
tember Ist in 

The following is the circulated review of the 
Chairman, Mr F. Woolley-Hart, OBE: 

The past year has been a period both of con- 


solidation and modest progress. 
It is a source of sati w be able to 
report an i i in Trading 


appreciable improvement 
Profit which at £121,411 as against £88,084 for 
the year ended March 1959 represents an in- 
crease of £33,327, or 37.8 per cent. 

After charging Depreciation of |£24,990—en 
increase of £4,511—and providing £27,551 for 
Income Tax as against £7,031 for last year, the 
Net Profit is £54,971 compared with £39,284. 

The surplus of Current Assets (£313,107) over 
Current Liabilities (£110,847) shows an increase 
ef £21,539, after Net Capital Expenditure of 
£43,870. 1 

Having regard to the results of our operations 
on the one hand, while at the same time bearing 
in mind the necessity for making some provision 
for extensions, your Board feel justified in recom-. 
mending a Final Dividend of 10 per cent less 
Tax, making a total distribution of 15 per cent 
less Tax for the year, compared with 13] per 
cent last year, and to transfer to General Reserve 
the sum of £20,000, making that 
£120,000. ' 

i 
TRADING REVIEW 


On the manufacturing side we are happy to 
report a steady, although not | spectacular, 
advance in most sections. The acute shortage 
of Naphthalene prevents us from operating our 
refining plant at its full capacity, and conse- 
quently at its most economic cost. Thanks, 
however, to the support of some of our tradi- 
tional suppliers of raw material we have at least 
been able so far to satisfy in some measure 


terests we have had to sacrifice for the present a 
very attractive export market. 


and 
ness to the Chemical Industry, and incidentally 
the profitability of our general activities. 


BULK OIL STORAGE INSTALLATION 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
we are teady to share in any renewed forward 
movement. 


We ourselves have not hesitated to go over 
to liquid fuel for steam raising and not only do 
we obtain materially increased efficiency but 
have the satisfaction of playing our part in the 
clean air movement. 

We are not unmindful of the growing burden 
of wages, and other costs as well as an all-round 
intensification of competition, but we enter into 


a new year with reasonable confidence in our 


THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
(Investment Trust Company) 
PROPOSED SCRIP AND RIGHTS ISSUES 


The ecighty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Globe Telegraph and Trust Company 
Limited was held on August 26th in London. 

Sir Edward Wil- 
shaw, KCMG, DL, 
JP, LLD, FCIS (the 
chairman), presided 
and, in the course of 
his speech, said: 

The earnings for 
the year ended June 
30, 1960, before pro- 
viding for taxation, 
amount to £1,221 ,366 
and show an increase 
of no iess than 

. £140,000. Taxation, 
of course, takes more than last year despite the 
reduction in the standard rate of income tax and 


amounts to £500,000, leaving net earnings of | 


£721,229, an increase of more than £100,000. 

An interim dividend at the usual rate (2}d. 
per 5s. unit of stock) was paid in February last, 
and £250,000 has been transferred to the General 
Reserve. The Directors now propose the pay- 
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“ rights” issue to be made at the beginning of 
December; neither these shares nor those arising 
from the “scrip” issue will participate in the 
interim dividend which will be paid early in 
1961. As I have already said, it is our 
policy to maintain the yearly distribution of 
10 per cent notwithstanding increases in 

capital. 
The “rights” to any shares not taken up 
ee ee ee 
the 
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THE LUNGIA (SYLHET) 
TEA COMPANY 
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He then referred to the new fibres now in view of the increased consumption by the works. 


of synthetic fibres, but also of plastic that a period of thirty years of Mr Franco 
Marinotti’s leadership of the Company had 

The Chairman then gave a full account of the =‘ recently been completed, he expressed the satis- 
i the Company for which the in- faction of the Company represented by him at 
tal is i the steady progress and development achieved 

by Snia Viscosa and his personal admiration and 

gratitude for the work of its Chairman, who had 

inspired the brilliant results obtained at all times. 

Finally, the Chairman stated that it is pro- 

posed that the operations for the increase in 

capital should take place as from Septembet 5, 

1960, and that admission to official quotation at 

the Stock Exchange would be applied for, also 

in respect of the new preference shares. 
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MERSEYSIDE AND NORTH WALES ELECTRICITY BOARD 


YOUNG QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


Applications are invited from young qualified accountants for positions on the 
Chief Accountant's staff at Board Seadquarters, Liverpool. 
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A year’s introductory training course will be given to selected candidates in 
the offices of the operating units of the Board in Lancashire, Cheshire and North 
Wales. The course is designed to give practical Cy nog of the Board's accounting 
work. On completion of training, opportunities for advancement will be available 
as vacancies arise in the Board's organisation. 


During training and until promotion, salary will be within the range £1.020 — 
£1,140 per annum (N.J.C. Grade 5), with good conditions of service which include 
adequate allowances when working away from base. 

Appointmi subject to medical examination. Good pension, family benefit 
and sick ml 

Full particulars of background knowledge, experience and personal details should 
be sent with applications to the Chief Accountant, Merse and North Wales 
Electricity Board, Love Lane, Liverpool, 3, not later than September 14, 1960. 


AYSER BONDOR LIMITED invite applications for the 
Position NAGER A 
thorough knowledge experience of research work 
is cssential. jicants have @ sound statistical 
in the apolicat that back- 

tion and interpretation of all types of 


Applications in fullest details to the Distribution Director. 
A A A AT TLS A 


Organization and Methods 


FISONS Limited require, at their Head Office in 
Felixstowe. Suffolk. a SENIOR ASSISTANT in the 
GROUP METHODS STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


The Department has been in existence 


' some years. 
and consists of a small tcam of specialists working 
Sean” imo sdministration and management 


applicant, who is expected to be 30-40 


The selected UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
years old with a desree or accounting qualification 


Christchurch. New 
and some cxperience of O & M,. would be required LECTURER IN Eoeeere. SCIENCE 
y E bili ications are invited for joned post i 
to do the necessary research and have the ability to <8 , oe 


and assist in the impr the of Hist 
honours deeree interest in the 
m js of analysis of 


ovement 
at accounting systems within the Fisons 


Salary will depend on experience, But will not be 
than £1,000 p.a. 


Speeenenene pension scheme which. for married 
le udes pensions for widows and dependent 


Applications to Group Personnel Officer (Ai). 
Fisons Limited, Harvest House, Suffolk. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS: 


Rank Organisation 


Royal Dutch/Shell 
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and Poor's indices (1941-4 
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16/9 
70/- 
2/9 
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86/3 
4135/6 
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81/6 
30/4", 
96/3 
14/8', 
18/- 
96/6 
47/9 
36/- 
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34/3 
22/4, 
58/6 
68/10', 
29/4" 
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, 30/6 
4i/- 
3 
$2/ 
36/6 
50/6 
65/6 
29/9 
£593, 
57/3 


| 16/4", 


| 80/- 
#@/- 
45/- 
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47/3 
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(oe) (6) (c) 
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ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
Alexanders ci 
Bk. Lond. & S. Amer.. £1 
Bk. New S. Wales ...£20 
Barclays c 

Barclays 0.C.0 


SEE aevesse esas coe 
Eng.. Scou. & Aust... . £1 
Hongk'g. & Shang... .$125 
Lloyds ti 
Nn uids acess $/- 
ti 
Nat. Com. Bk. thee 
' 


Wenuminser ‘B’...... 


| $2-25¢ $2 32',¢ Royal 


} 


Lombard Banking ... 


| Mercantile Credit .. .$/- 
United Domins. Tet. . . £1 
1 


| ind 
Teacher (Distillers) .10/ 


7 b 


| 


7 b 
Vigdb 


Watney Mann........41 
Whitbread ‘A’ 


BUILDING, PAINT, E 
Associated Portland 


| London Brick... 


| 45/1", ' 


39/6 


pen Bsres 


“neneegrnernan 


a» Bed 
~~ -_~ 


wnnw Bua 
Te) 


evwesos eae 


3 


Rugby Portland .. 
Taylor Woodrow 
Wall Paper Defd 


: CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson 


ai 
Ward (Thos. W.)..... il 
| Weodall-Duck 


ham. . .5/< 


Pine pa. “3 | rials, c 
ug. . . ug. ° over 
1860 1860) 1 


| 


7m 

wok 
7/ 104) 

29/4, 


8/6 
| 32/6 


78/7', 


49/10', 
iayar 
“a/° 


| 


7/6" 
379 


0/9 
18/4 
9/6" 
4/9 


| 4/7, 

| 4/3 
7/6 
2B/i', 


9/3 
| 32/6 
| 18/9 
| 33/3 
| 23/6 
| oe 
/- 
| 88/- 
| 83/- 
| 16/3 
140/3 


9/3 
24/6 
81/3 
27/9 
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YORK STOCKS 


| 
Prices, 1960 | Last Two 


















Price, | Price, ' Prices, 1960 lass Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
ORDINARY ORDINARY 
{ Dividends Aug. 24, Aug. 31. as oi, Cover ; Dividends sToc . 24, Aug. 3, i, Cover 
‘tn | tow (2) (bc) | coos Ma “a $60 (a) (b) (ed - “ihe 1) “ihe 








9 9 FOOD & TOBACGO ! % % MISCELLANEOUS } ’ 
30/7', 25/6 1c thre. Allied Suppliers" 10/- 30/3 29/4, 4:26 2 «| 54/6 35/- 20 a Assoc. British Picture S/- 38/9 | 38/9 | 7:74 | 1% 
“1/3 33/6 1®@ ¢ 21 ¢ Assoc. Briush Foods. 5/- 38/6 38/3 2-75 2', | @/4, 29/6 2 0 WW b Assoc. Television A'5/- 31/- wot 8% 2 
58/4! 47/6 2'3¢ 9',6 Bovril Defd....... ci S7/en = 58/68 425 2, | 9/- 7/3 6 @ 1t b Beecham Group S/- “%/- 47/3 2% 2 
15/1015 12/6 4446 90 t2':,0, Brooke Bond ‘B’....5/- i5/10', 15/6 3.29 4 “rn 27/9 6a 1S b Boots Pure Drug $/- “9 47 /- 2233 2's 
iS‘'10', 10/3 Ze 10 Db international Tea . S/- 5/10', 1S/i' 413 1% 1 «4/9 xy V30 © > British Macch ii @a/- “9 44 2's 
/ 70/9 Se 105,b |. Lyons ‘A’... ci es/é o/3 3.7% 2 30/3 910", Wb 6 @ British Oxygen S- we 30/3 221°* 2, 
28/3 23/94 7'yd 5 @ Ranks..... ..10/- 25/3 25/- $00 2'g | H/T 10/4 6a 1 b Gritish Ropes 216 13/19 12/- 417 2 
2/9 39/6 isa 7',b Spillers. ct “9 43/3 4n 2', | 78/6 a9 Se 17';b Dela Rue 10/- ‘MOTT /-H 277 2 
62/- 54/6 9 »b 3 o Tare Glyle.........41 61/9 @/- 400 2'4 | 35/3 25/4", 10',6 4',¢ Ge0esewer ‘A’ $/- 35/3 Me | 2-17 “, 
20/3 15/3 Se 9 b Unigne.. S/- 20/3 20/- 3s0°* 2 70/- 57/- B',b 7 a Glaxo 10/- 70/- 7O/- | 22) vy, 
nie 55/- 120 ¢ fttl23@ Brit. Amer. Tobac...10/- 60/10',* 60/69," 5 39 2%, | 62/6 w/e 9b 3 @ Harrisons & Cr. Deld. £1 51/3 6 0CCR , 
4/3 x9 5 @ tS 6 Galiaher .... 10/~ 43/3 42/3 473 2 54/6 - @ »b S$ a Hoover A... S/- 47/3 4/3 4% 4 
77/6\| 61/9 | Bi,@ 14 6 Imperial Tobacco ii 6S/- 62/6, 7109 i, pe by 8 2 a — ge “s a a ; Ss 2. 
‘ i / - a a 4 
INSURANCE | 76/3 48/6 Ihigec |) tS ¢ | National Canning ai 75/7," 72/6" 4-4 ya 
2721/3 175/- 180 b 50 a Britannic....... $/- 2721/3 221/3* 3-69 w/6 24/15 ‘ om | 1 b&b Powell Duffryn 10/~ 28/6* 30/6" | $25 2 
66/6 47/4, 2 @ 2 6 Commercial Union. 5/- 66/6 65/6 3-05°* nw, 2/9 10 6 5S @ Radio Renta S/- 27/4, 6/7 202 3 
1M i6 12'46 = £32: 3Sc t4l-17c Equity & Law Life... 8/6 17% Tig 1-67 16/ 11/6 w « 1S c¢, Rank Organisation _$/- 15/- s/o 4 % yy 
100/- 70/3 1S @ 3 b General Accident....5/- 100/- ws 2-23 35/6 28/9 18 db) Tira | Schweppes S/- 35/6 38/3 3% 2 
(22/6 o1/- 3 a@ ®@ b&b Guardian ........ /- 12/6 1217/3 206 32/6 22/1") 2 «| WM « Sears ‘A’ .. S/- R/- 31/3 400 2's 
195, 16314 4 co 138 b Legal & Generai.....5/- | 195, 2 210', 17/3 Tae 9,b Thomas Tilling .4/- R/V, Njiie,' 2-97 2's 
14/4, 7/6 ° ove Northern & Empil.....<1 114/ 114/4', 323°" 17/6 96/6 iS b S @ Turner & Newall ai ties? 13/3 3.53 2'y 
172/6 132/6 1 b 20 a Peart ........... . S/- 1602/6 s7/6 415 (80/- 129/- 8a 14 7b Unilever ....,.......61 162/- 1S4/- 2-95 ws 
18, 1596 t162',¢ T183'yc Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- 18%, 18", 32 16/9 ws Naa 4b United Glass. .. S/- 16/9 | l6/4y 382 2% 
115/ 92/- 8 @ 8 b Royal Exchange...... <i §10/— (06/3 3-01 3/10', %/- t4'ga TIO b United Molasses . 10/- 8/6 | /- 6602 ty 
MOWORS & AIRCRAFT SHIPPING 
24/05, 15/7, 1236 Tire British Motor.......5/- 18/- 16/9, 5-95 '') | $2/- 37/- 6,0 13426 Brit. & Com' wealth = m- n/m $03 I" 
120/3 W/- | $ @ b2'yb | Ford Moeor.......... qi 102/6 96,10', 3:54 4, | 25/6 18/6 @<« 8 « Cunard...... 19/3 18/9 8.53 i'g 
73/9 3B/- | Ine W oc jaguar Cars ‘A’...... S/- Ti/it, oy 143 * 3° 2/9 10 «¢ ? France Fenwick ... a 23/- nyse +2 aa 
90/6 72/6 | §2%,¢ 15 ¢ Leyland Motor....... <i 9/- s7/6 3-43 3 3/9 38/9 10 «| 10 ¢. Furness Withy .......41 41/3" | 40/-* 5-00 ro 
12/9 9/i'y | B © 12 ¢€ Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/- 10/10', DIl'e 483 5 20/- 10/- © a) 10 b & Overseas. .5/- 13/- 13/- 677°"... 
12/6 e/7'; | 12 © §$ @ Standard-Triumph.. 5/- 9/6 9/- 66 8632/1 ss- | 6% 30: 8 b PRO Deld “a “n | 9% 5ss7 I 
17/3 3/14 | dro 7',6 Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 13/10', 13/9 8-00 1% | 22/3 14/- 2'y¢ |) 2'yg¢ | Reardon Smith. 1/- 18/3 | S/- | te aad 
4/6 43:60 5':b Dowty Group......10/- 39/6 {- 3-6! 3 i/- nie @<!| 8 c«. Royal Mail. sevcce el | VO PEMD 63 % 
4/- 7 ton Ww « S @ Hawker Siddeley . 2 W/- 3/7", 7-0s** 2 | | ' 
Bir “9 ze! aan —- vets ue at “ ave = ‘ STEEL | | 
‘ / ‘3@ 3b | Dunlop Rubber ....10/~ 30/ ’ ‘ / Colvilles .. | 80/- 6s oe 
74/6 64/102, 10 _2'3.@ joseph Lucas... Ch amie, OM, | 3-99 3S 1, MS Shab |: Siac | Corman Long Coase jan | ame 3 
0/9 28/- 9a 21 b | Pressed Steel. . S/- 31/8, 30/3 4% 3 “4/9 45/- 6b 3',@ Lancashire Steel at $2/9 |S$2/- | 3-65 4, 
48/6 30/- 10 c.\ IS ¢€ | Triplex Holdings -10/- 42/7T',)* 42/6" 3.53 3 @/7', 0/3 4e 8 b South Durham al aN | 46/6 5 i 25 
} | } MINES ss/9 41/4, 6'4d S a Steel Co. of Wales ai /6 | 4/10", 4 3, 
| 63/- “4/6 8 »b 3 0 @ «6 Stewarts & Lloyds ai 35/3 $3/6¢ 4 VW 
" 7 2 a2 70 b Anglo-American....10/- 77, 75, 5 9 iy ) , 74/- a ? 3 
99/5 56/6 | 18%b > 6140 Comsolid. Gold Fields <1 60/6 65/769 sie | | 8 oie oie leet | aaa 
145/— 85/10 ‘a 25 'B General Mining ......€1 93/9 100/- -7-00 | 1% LASTS? 8/7, 15 B, Diga | Whicehead =. ties asa | 47 | 2% 
87/9 47/6 40 a 110 b Union Corporation..2/6 S$1/3 53/6 701 | 2 esis. . ' 
\ Bas | 858s Ree ee ie eB | | | remus | 
' / / @ Free /- / / " | i ' 
66/3 42/- 35 b 35 @ Hartebeesiontein ..i0/- 42/6 | 45/9 15:30 2 {07/6 $3/- 22',¢ | §2!,@ | Calico Printers. . al 1086/9 107/3 4 2 2 
t 10',| 8-89 2 53/7, n/6 2,e@! 1246) |. &P. Coas.... ai $3/7', «-$2/10%| 5-6 %, 
eo/4', SI/6 © b| SO @ President Brand.....5/- S7/10', 61/10',| 8 37% 2 2/1 ; pe | Rae tl 3/4 7 7-46 
187/6 07/6 100 6. 80 @ Western Holdings ...5/- 118/9 1128/9 | 6-9 1% 3 3/6 2 13° . 72 —- to} 2 yo 2 $71 ae 
17/9 — Winkethaak........ 10/- 23/6 | 24/- oad o 33) 7) } ee) ee —_ Cotton eT 3a | yi | ant 
19/6 |'70/- | 10 @| 3 b. Chartered......... 1S/- 75/9 75/6 7-9 | 2 by 73 | 3 2¢ oars | Tootal Eeageesconsn of its +7 3.18 
$8/I', | 37116 20 @ Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- 60/99/41, | 9-60h/) M2 | T1213) | ig 5 |g S| itlingworth Morrs...4/- 13/9 13/4) | S98 il 
16/44, 9/74, | 9b _6lge | Rhod. Selection Tx. 5/- 9/10, 10/1; 7-72h| 2 | N46 Ia/e | IS | OG, 8 Bumgmanes Moree Seek So 
a0 ni 2°%| Re ote vo iBh> | Oa | OS or | }* m9 64/ / 10 > 8 a Wen Riding Worned <1 65/- 65/3 *| $2 2 
4/3 29/- 22',6 1S @ Tanganyika -.10/- B/- 29/6 2-78 | 8 Os 32/6 i 2 wi « 1 @/- 99 5-03 Et 
80/9 68/6 | 64a 13%4b Consoldated Zinc....C1 78/- 77/- S19 2 | BS Me, > ae Wostentere....... aie pe - 3S i 
200/- 133/1'; 100 2 | 150 b De Beers Dold. Reg. .5/- 144/4', 146/10!) 851 2 | S9/-  MaySla | Bae Be Courant al 6 BN 3B 
sort, Norm, | se | ae age OES Males! da |} ‘. TO ee, ; So 
j «..4/- / 2 i j i 
1/8 | 28/4 | ig Be BT Sah | TRUSTS, LAND 4 
eed oe . 65/6 | 53/9 1D je) 2tgd Alliance Trust... S/- OF Of 281 Ie 
| on 49/7", a . a = bd BE x. A See. 5/- whe = 3 ~ 
. 67/6 47/3 | $330! 7'2b British Petroleum ....f1 50/ “0/9 7-238 2', | 16/6 14/ we ¢ | Cable roles... .5/- ‘4 
59/6 | /- | Rs ferab Burmah Oil ....... “i 4a = @/- 7144 0—COU a OM | City & Cone. inven. 5/- 42/6 2/3 |... 
4/- 4/6 | S a! 134d Castrol........... 10/- 45/- “4/- 417 2' 65/- 48/6 te 8 b | City Comtre Props. ..5/- 34/9 $5/- 1 ' 
cil", o12 | Thee!) 18%b Royal Dutch ...... 2A. 12 cid", 40 3 WN/- 73/3 Se 10 b City Lond Real Prop. <i 90/- arn 335 ‘ 
168/9 128/6 $50 t18%b Shell Transport ......€1 1395/9  130/6 $4 3 [iy | % 14-082 18-08b Hudson's Bay ....... al y i 3 7 2 
64/- 33/3 ots a  , Uleramar........ 10/- %/- 33/3 o . ae } Me ? ° ‘. ° Land Securities. . e ae ine ; S ; 
i t } . Lond. Caty. Freehid - 
t PAPER & 
15/6, 11/4) 5 b Daily Mirror ‘A’ S/- 13/- 13/- $-00 2! | | TEA & RUBBER } 
W/ “ tale a 5 : es Pres. .... ios 10/6 31/- 5-65 2 ce 5/6 3/9 t2',¢ | 120 b Cons Tes &lands...¢i 42/6 ‘ass 7» 2 
74/6 56/6 | 4 4) 6 & W.H.Smithd Son'A’. ci 74/6 74/- 3-24°* «24, | 21/6 %6/- 7? ’| Be (Amam) ....... asus 27/- 12-10 t's 
“4/3 S4/i') | 44a) Otyd Paper..... 63/6 43/9 3n 24 1 4 We | te 46 wware Eliya ........ aieésénse 3/6 10-37 | I'6 
63/- (S34 | Se tl ® Alberc E. Reed... a «9 61/3 $22 1% 4, 2/- &e 14 b Grand Cont. inven...2/- 2/0% | 3s 7-78 “ 
38/- yi, ne on oe ae mores Lek wens e-csceve ct «M/s 3/- 5% 2 O/ihy 7/- © @ @ »b. Lendon Asiatic...... We We | 2/0 138 | % 
$3/8',  47/- B30; 9 b iggins Teape....... ai $3/e $3/- 4-65 i', [100/- s/3 12',@ | 37';b | Uniced Sua Betong ...£1 83/9 as) he | Ot 
rc CL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
The Ec 
1953 = 100 
1960 indicator Yield % 1960 
Aug. 3 350: 465 
|: 8| B13 AS 
! 4 
. 4 335 6 
» 2 381 4 4n 
X= 3 375 40 (Aug. 24) (May 4) 
Financial Times Indices 
2,9 
Ord. Ord Fixed 370 Bargains 
we indext Yield ing = Some Marked 
Aug. 25 334-4 4“ 87 469 $$! 16,045 
eo @ 3322.9 418 87 64 5” 12,783 
| . 2 332-4 418 o7 6 5“ 13,602 
~ »” 3321 4" a7 469 $42 11,902 
I 332.3 49 67 65 5.4) 10.875 


High, 342-9 . 4). Low, 295.8 ( 
" t luly 1 "T595 = 100. + 1928=1 


” Germah tame 8 Binet & Pinal i? Ren Wine, “bees 
Martins Bank. nh, Nat. Comm. Bank 18%. Northern & Employers’, se ae 
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| Wm. Cory and Powell 
Duffryn 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


ions liquid assets down to {4} 
million brought bank loans from 
2 million. Trading 
in the year to ch 31st fell from 
42,545,767 to £2,294,132. Leathers, 
i , Says that changes in policy 

over the last ten years have meant that the 
proportion of profits from coal distribution 
has fallen sharply, while profits from 
lighterage of oil and gencral goods at ports 
in this country have risen substantially. The 
wharfinger and cold storage business has 
also made a “valuable contribution” to 
profits. Mr Leather emphasises that the 
company intends to hold its place in the 
coal industry and to try to add to its share 
of business in oil distribution. At the 
moment the earnings of Wm. Corry’s two 
new tankers do not cover their depreciation 
charges, but the. chairman has no doubt 
that they will prove profitable in the future. 
The dividends on the shares of both 
companies have been unchanged for some 
years. The yields of 5} per cent on Powell 
Duffryn at 31s. 3d. on a 16 per cent divi- 
dend covered 2} times, and of 6} per cent on 


.Wm. Cory at 44s. 9d. om a 45 per cent 


dividend, covered 14 times, reflects the 
difficulties both concerns have had in 
finding really profitable investment outlets 
for their liquid funds. 


Monsanto Chemicals | 
NY increase in the ordinary dividend of 
Monsanto Chemicals has always come 
with the final payment and it was not sur- 


prising that the mterim payment for 1960 | 


is unchanged at § per cent. Share- 
holders’ hopes of a further increase in the 
final payment, which was raised in February 
from 84 to 10 per cent, may have to be 
tempered, for Sir Miles Thomas says that 
it is difficult to forecast results even for the 


: 
5 


figures for the parent company for the six 


gross 

against {720,011. Profit margins have 
therefore improved from 8.3 to 12.7 per 
cent. In part these results reflect the 
coming into full enrages 
ethylene awley; i 


the poly- 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS : Aug. 22 Sept. 5 Sept. 19 


LAST OEALINGS Sept. 2 Sept. 16 Sept. 30 
ACCOUNT DAY Sept. 13 Sept. 27 Oct ti 








of ing factors, and The Economist 
indicator fell 6.1 points to 375.3. Before 
the week\end the detailed trade res for 
July revealed a decline in exports; Wall 
Street was dull; and the rise in UK indus- 
trial uction seemed to be slowing down. 
All contributed to the full in equity’ 
prices. British Funds have been quiet, with 
some slight falls among short-dated stocks, 
although among the irredeemables 24 per 
cent Consols have advanced by as much as 
\8 to 453 ex-dividend. The new 6 per cent 
1978-80 Surrey loan was fully subscribed, 
and this ledeto some buying of other Cor- 
poration Stocks, some of which recorded 
slight gains. The jum on the new 6 
per cent Australian Conversion loan 
(1977-80) has continued to rise and now 
stands } higher at 13. This strength has 
been reflected in other Australian stocks, 
the 6 per cent 1974-76 rising } to 102. 
Among blue chip industrials, prices have 
tended to slip back. Falls have occurred 
among chemical shares, with ICI losing 9d. 
to 68s. 6d. Stores, after advancing last 
week, fell before the weekend but some 
of the leaders rose on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday; Marks and Spencer closed only 45d. 
below their highest point at 88s. 14d., and 
Woolworths gained 2s. 1}d. to a new peak 
of 78s. 74d. Electrical shares were dull and 
EMI fell by 2s. to close at 48s. Morphy- 
Richards lost 1s. 74d, to 30s. 10}d. Among 


' engineering shares, Babcock and Wilcox lost 


Is. to 36s. 74d., and Guest Keen declined 
1s. from their previous peak to 99s. 3d. 
Motor equities were not in demand and 
most of them fell. Other leading industrial 
shares lost small amounts ; Boots fell 2s. 9d. 
to 47s. and ‘Turner and Newall were 3s. 6d. 
lower at 113s. 3d. British Oxygen con- 
tinued to rise, gaining 6d. to . 3d. 
Unilever NV fell by 2) to 9%. and Unilever 
Limited reacted in sympathy and fell 8s. 
to 1§4s. Bank shares were dull over the 
week and showed little net ec, but 
hire purchase shares fell slightly after the 
chairman of Lombard Banking made his 
a about current. t. Leading oil 
prices fell back ; lost Is. od. 

to 40s. and Shell 4s. 9d. to 130s. 6d. | 
The bright spot of the week was provided 
by Kaffirs. Increased demand for bullion 
and the news of a rich strike at F.S. Geduld 
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939 
Money and Exchanges 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
oe the week ended August 27, 1960, thare wes an “sbave-lwne ESPITE the ; tent keen demand for } ' 
ce ine rare eiaoiaceececatesc tie | AD bills the diecount aches tept its bid te mitons | igh | “Hh |e 
was a net receipt “belowrine’ of £40.114000 tecving a toa | UNchanged at £98 12s. 1d. for the third | —————— 
C330 eT Soot Aik fo date of £436.031,000 compared wth | successive werk at last Friday’s Treasury Notes in circulanon Lt 22a |2ae-* 
) bill tender. But although applications rose | Sort" Sanv and Secesies*. 2.407 2.207 (2.2003 
April |, April 1, | Week Week by a further {11 million to. £455 million Suiier comuviden ee er | e? 
ion Esimare| ‘959: 1960. jended exes | its allotment of 48 per cent was only Coin other than gold coin 25 ie a 
960-*"| aug 29, Aug 27.) 29, 27, | 2 points less than that for the previous week. | #orine Oeperment: 
ee __|__ ___ | The average rate of discount was virtually Rite sccoune mos | ios 
. ! at £5 118. 9.05d. A further pale cogene ; |; 
watt 578,789 $50,231 |32.400 27.239 | £290 million bills was offered at this weck’s Omer...) 3 we | we 
s 190,000} 34.400 31.500] 600 600 : we <3: Total 43 4584 00 
Neath Duties........ | 239,000] 94.800, 91.100] 3.600 2.700} tender against maturities of £270 million. | . 7 
jeer. «c+... | HORE] TAS) 36.168] 1.980 2.008 It has been another difficult week in Lom- Government “eS MSR NS 
ns 26,000] 110,300 110,400] 5,300 7,900] bard Street and with credit continuing ee anes oe} et we ’ 
"Geldevercdotee so) so}... |... | Scarce the authorities have again given | Tow... ey | es be 
® oo —— | special help each day. This reached large Banking department reserve oe 6S vi 
Pie land Reve 3273,000} 654,239 819,38! — — ions on Thursday of last week and ee es ies }. 
Gute "980.150 sens ty Tans again on Monday and Wednesday. The * Government debt is (11,015,100, capital (14,553,000. 
i eats ath rate for overnight money has rarely fallen | {dvcar),;pve Secremed by C30 milton co (2.300 million on 
Excise . bia 960,056 1007.590]45,903 47,918 | below 5} per cent except near the clos: 
Motor Duties .. 21,862 25,235 when late balances have often been taken TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
ie down to 4§ per cent. There has been a neue tt elena 
Broaden Licence "| yp2001 9700 &iS00} i.s00 “ig | 800d turnover in bills at 541-54 per cent. en : : 
Miscellaneous... 110.000] $4875 46.099) sido2 3.sa8| In New York the } per cent cut in the | Tender — onereg | Anpied 
Sek. eens 1919,903 [100108 vies | discount rate in early August has still to be 





reflected in the three month bill rates, which 


Ord. Expenditure | 

































“ : ' : 
Debt interes 000} 250.031 290.624)... |... rose slightly for the fourth successive week pA asa & ote toa 
‘ayments to thern } 
oitaland Exchequer | 81,000] 31,000) 33.421] 4.592 3.553 from 2.518 per cent to 2.5§0 per cent. 
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THE CANADIANS 





Wh at are they like ? They're strong, quiet, hard-working and ambi- 
tious. Their dialect differs from one part of the country to another. But they’ve one 
thing in common . . . a determination to make their country grow to greatness. 
That’s why doing business in Canada can be such an exciting and profitable experience. 


Knowing Canada and Canadians is our business. We’ve been an integral part of 
Canada for over 100 years. With 550 branches across the country, we can supply 
you with pertinent information about Canadians and the Canadian way... 
information that could be of vital importance to your business venture. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business” is a booklet describing the 
complete facilities of “The Bank’’ in Canada, It also contains facts and 
growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. For your copy, write 
or call our Business Derelopment Representatire, Mr. W. H. Browning, 
3 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


iL TORONTO-DOMINION [EELUTa 


550 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada Correspondents All Around the World 
Chicago: London: New York Agency: 
30 West Monroe St. 3 King Wittlam St., E.C.4 45 Wall St., N.Y.S 


103 Mount St., W.1 
Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability 
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Extending your business 


ess 1, BANK MELLI 
to AUSTRALIA? | IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 

NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID - Rial = 2,000,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Dept.) Rial- 230.000.000 
DEPOSITS (Banking Dept.) Riale 38, 701,131,337 


As my not at Governor and Chairman of Executive board : 
= preliminary, ¥ send for a copy | EBRAHIM KASHANI 
Sea dtenaae Se HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 199 Branches and Agencies throughent Iran 
Write, call or telephone New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


. {HE NATIONAL BANK | CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
| { CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLI 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD re ae 


through its Banking Department,  offer- 
(Incorporated in Victoria) complete banking service = for Foreign bkxchange 


Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 

CHIEF LONDON OFFICE: i Credits, ete.. and with its oumerous Branches in Iran 
, i deals with every description of banking — busines-. 

6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C.2 Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
Telephone: MONarch 8070 import, export and trade regulations in force in tran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


st 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. a 


| e Industrial 
BANKERS Finance 
e Experience 
in 
| Management 
Partners of ; 
R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans Foreign 


The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd. Capital 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd ' 


' 
Ifyou are interested in the unrivalled 
opportunities offered by Australia’s widen- 


Established in London in 1858 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A_ SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS. THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, _ INDIA, 


PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, A. a 
aon mew weraimce aces |} AAMUStrial Bank 
54, 55 & 56 THREADNEEDLE ST. of Japan, Ltd. 


LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 Head Office : 
New vork Giice Chiyoda- -ku, Tokyo, Jepen. 


. Broad Street. New York 4, N.Y. 
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From Kenya to | vou . E 


the Cape 


we maintain a network of 800 offices, 


Their services, covering every field of How long would your income continue if 
banking in South, Central and East Africa you were ee to work due to sickness 
are at the disposal of all with interests or accident 


> 
in those areas - whether residents are beacon chiens stops? 


Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 
Insurance Company. 


Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 





or travellers, businessmen or tourists. 


The Standard 


frequent or heavy claims and continue right up 
Bank | toage 65, 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


Write for full particulars mentioning this advertisement to the: 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 


i New York Agency: 67 Wall Street ermanent 
Hamburg Agency: Jungfernsticg 7 


ickness 


aa da nsurance Co., Ltd. 


Central and East Africa 
3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 0341 








Young and Healthy ? 


Then medical examinations don't bother you and Life 







Assurance is yours more or less for the asking. But you 


can't afford big premiums yet and if you wait until you 





can, your health may not be quite what it is today. 
That is why you should know about the Progressive 
Benefits policy now. It gives you the usual sort of Whole 
Life or Endowment policy with the important difference that 
you can add as many as five more policies over the next 
fifteen years, whatever your state of health may be. 

As far as the Progressive Benefits policy 

is concerned you are a/ways in the pink of good health. 


Write for full details to: 


~ 


LEGAL & GENERAL. ssstravce soctery tiweep 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: £68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.C.4. TELS CHANCERY 4444 





bs, 













| JAPAN : 
OVERSEAS : 


187 BRANCHES 
LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 


Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 | 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital . ove Rs. 60,000,000 - 
ee Pak. Rs. 30,000,000/- 
Pak. Rs. 30,000,000/- 
. Pak. Rs. 20,000,000/- 
.. Pak. Rs. 750,600,000/- 


8 network of 97 branches in all the important trade centres 
West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited ie cure or ieee 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) | 
Branches: 1. Aden, 2. Colombo, 3. Mombasa, and 4. Rangoon. 
Correspondents and agents in all important cities of the World. 
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Invest 
in. 
security ! 


You want a good rate of interest ; 
you want to know that your money 
is secure; you want to be able to 
withdraw without formality at any 
time . . . So, if you're wise, you'll 
choose the Halifax, the largest 
Building Society in the world — 
outstanding in strength, security and 
service ! 


IF YOU HAVE £10 to £5,000 
INVEST IT IN THE SECURITY 
OF THE HALIFAX 


Deposits in the Society are 
Trustee Investments 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - Yorkshire 





London Offices : 
St Strand, W.C.2 62 Moorgace,E.C.2 136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


want to retire to an island paradise ? 


Firms or individuals wishing to enjoy the financial advantages 
of basing trust funds, annuities, etc., in the Bahamas, 
or who do business there, will be interested in The Bank 
of Nova Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) Limited. Full 
information can be obtained from the Trust Company, 
Bay Street, Nassau, or either of our two London branches 
— 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 and 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA + LONDON « NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 
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APPOINTMENTS GILLETTE 




















Central Electricity 
Generating Board 


Sh aruansena> cee 


FEMALE FIELD FORCE TRAVELLING 


SUPERVISOR 
{ eg 
OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT, HEADQUARTERS SSE Sees # 
















ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited for the appointment of ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN ia the Economic Efficiency Section of the Headquarters 
Operations Department, London, E.C.1. 


The successful candidate will be required to organise and report on statistical 
investigations of data derived from the operation of the national system of power 
stations. Kaowledge of the scope of electronic computers would prove an advantage. 


A degree in Statistics, Mathematics or allied technical or scientific subjects, 
with subsequent experience in the use of statistical methods, is desirable. 
@ Salary within the range £1,335 — £1,670 p.a. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, present position 
and salary to the Personnel Officer, 24-30 Holborn, London, E.C.1, by 
19th September. Envelopes should be marked “ Confidential Ref. F/310.” 


MARKET RESEARCH—AUSTRALIA 


tions are invited for the post of Market Research Manager of W. D. & 
H. O. ts (Acssrolia) Ltd. in Sydney, New South Wales. The Manager will have 
sole responsibility in the control and design of research projects. 











Candidates should possess the following qualifications: 


1. A good Honours degree, preferably with psychology as a main subject. 













2. At least three years’ experience as an executive in market research in this 
country, [tedinn qooliet antl edvetiooment testing. 











3. Wide experience in the use and development of 
—— design with market research prob 
and understanding of statistics. 


poe methods; and 
. plus a sound grasp 









The successful candidate, who should preferably be between 28 and 35 years 
of on will be working ae apes in ‘Australia. Interviews will take oe 
vasentely SS Seneee. a passages out will be provided and 
assistance with removal and settling in expenses. 








should be addressed to 
, W.PS., 4 Holbern Circus, E.C.1. 
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TIVE UNION LTD. 
FOOD TRADES DEPARTMENT 


i 
i 


at Ui 
i 


a 


i 


to 
. layout, equipment, operational 
E sysiems nd staff duties 


salary £1.00 in cach case 
of responsible 


should have experence 

work in the relevant field together with a good 

educational and theoretical background. 
Forms of app'ication should be requested from 
Food Trades Officer, Co-operative Union 
Limited. WHolyoake House, Hanover Street. 
Manchester, 4. and should be returned to reach 
the Co-operative Union by September 26, 1960 


> 


ZETLAND COUNTY COUNCIL 
SHETLAND COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


COUNTY DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 


: 


Social Service}. Salary 
to 


rf 
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a ACCOUNTANT FOR 
FIJI ISLANDS 
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UN VEKSITY OF DURHAM 
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GENERAL MANAGER 


oe STORES) 


Applications are — for this appointment with the new organisation to be 
set up jointly by the English and Scottish tive Wholesale Societies and 
retail co-operative ieties to establish Co-operative Chain Stores throughout the 
United Kingdom in with the policy decisions recently announced. 
ing remuneration will be the of negotiation, but will be appropriate 
Sy tae Nel Ud senemiome eaviuaged. a sbaion: tee om be dhe eal te ts of 
such a position. 
The General Manager’s initial task will ys to establish fromm an existing pilot project 
the first of a series of national chains eneends ih cle mete an ae r of, 
ing with cocoa consumer goods. s will involve the drawing- 
of development, i recommendations concerning finance, 
, Operating policies, etc. To assist him in this work the General 
will ‘hae at his disposal extensive technical facilities. 


On completion of these preliminary stages and the acceptance of the basic plan by 
his Board, the General Manager will mane full operational control of the organisation. 


Qualifications desired are extensive experience of all aspects of chain-store management 


on a large scale, allied with first-class commercial and marketing ability. No age 


limit has been fixed for the appointment, but preference will be given to a person 
under 50. 


Please write briefly in first instance, marking the envelope GMC and for the personal 
attention of A. D. Ashley, Managing Director. 


ASHLEY ASSOCIATES LTD. 
PETER HOUSE, MANCHESTER 1. 
RETAINED TO ADVGE ON THIS APPOINTMENT 


The strictest confidence will be observed and ne details of 
candidates will be passed t chents without candidates’ permusswn. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


; ‘ wish to fill the following vacancies \in the 


COMMERCIAL PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
|. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited from men with a good degree in Statistics or in Mathe- 
matics with subsidiary Statistics. Some years of practical or research work essential 
and a background of economics or engineering desirable. This is|a senior appoint 
ment and the successful applicant will be required to advise generally on the 
application of mathematical methods in various branches of the Federation's work 
and to conduct or superintend projects of a research nature 


2. COMMERCIAL ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited’ from graduates, preferably under 30. in Economics or 
Commerce for an imteresting range of work in commercial intelligence. Knowledge 
of elementary statistics and of ‘tobi languages would be regarded as additional 
qualifications. 


Both posts are pensionable, and other general conditions of employment include 
a S-day week and luncheon vouchers, 


Applications including full particulars of age, qualifications, experience and 
present salary (if any) should be made to:— 


The Establishment Officer (C.P.1), British lron and Steel Federation, 
Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 
\ ENGINEERING 


Determination to expand prompts the appointment ‘lof a MARKET RESEARCH 
‘EXECUTIYE to a long established precision engineering company in the London 
area. The company’s interests are mainly in industrial markets and the study of its 


. problems should prove of unusual interest. 


The successful candidate will be responsible to the Marketing Director for all aspects 
of market research activity. He could be an economist with an interest in engincer- 
ing Or an apes with a leaning towards marketing. He will probably be between 
the ages of 28 and 33 and will have already acquire experience in this type of work. 


Salary which will be subject to negotiation will not be less than £1,250 p.a. A agen 
scheme is in operation. 


Acaitiaitiiag tialid ns tbthinintth; th Gen ti Sadia to: Uris Ore & Parner 
Ltd., who have been asked to advise in connection with this appointment, at 
Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1, quoting the reference HB/1431 on the envelope, 
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Opportunities in 


RESEARCH 


Steel Company of Wales production continues to increase. Tounages are up to 3 million 
per annum and new plani now under construction will raise output even further—to another 
$00,000 tons a year. 


This rapid expansion creates new posis in the Company's Steel Division for high-calibre 
Research Officers: — 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH OFFICERS 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED, 
Stee! Division ABBEY WORKS, PORT TALBOT, GLAM. 


has the following vacancies in its newly formed Treasurer's Department: 


FINANCIAL ANALYST 


who will assist in a series of analytical investigations of methods of reducing the 
cost of the company's financial operations, including its borrowings, remittance 
procedures, and financia} relations with customers and affiliates. The work will 
include the development of contacts with other company departments and with 
government departments, commercial banks and finance houses. (Quote ref. 300, E.) 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


who will assist in determining the best course for the investment policy of Esso 
Pension Trust Ltd., and will assist in implementing this policy. The work will include 
comparative analyses of industries and companies and the development of working 
relations with brokerage and underwriting firms. (Quote ref. 301/E.) 


@” 

Candidates should be preferably not over §¥) years of age and should have 
excellent economics or accounting qualifications. Applicants will need initiative, and 
inquiring minds. Preference will be given to men with experience of similar work 
in industry, commerce, banking or clsewhere. 


Successful candidates will be based on London. There are prospects for advance- 
ment within the department and clsewhere in the Company's organisation. 


There is a Contributary Pension Scheme, a Sickness and Accident Benefit Plan 
and a comprehensive Staff Development Programme. 


Please apply in writing, quoting the above references. to: 
MANAGER, RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING, 
PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 
"16 Charles 11 Street, Haymarket, S.W.1. 


Second Cless Mail, Post Office Dept., 
Newspaper Lid. at 22 Ryder Strect. London, $.W ! 
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For other appointments see pages 9)4 and 945 


EP & to Underteke « }-ycer inquiry into the working of 
the Mental Health Scorvices with particular reference to 
commanity care. There is @ ¥ for a Senior Resear: 
Officer. at a commencing salary wit the range £1,000 -- 
£1,500 a year Applicants showld have researy 
experience sad an interest in this fickd. FL _ PEP. 
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THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
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ames MANAGER 


(CHAIN STORES) 


appointment with the new organisation to be 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies and 
retail nani societies oo Saabs Co-operative Chain Stores throughout the 
United Kingdom in accordance with the general policy decisions recently announced. 
Commencing remuneration will be the subject of negotiation, but will be a iate 
to the level of operations envisaged. In addition, there .will be the usual benefits of 
: such @ position. 

The General Manager’s initial task will be to establish from an existing pilot = 

cal Gakch haen cae eae etm tae of a substantal n 
is oe oe involve the sat ag 
of development, inchuding inc recommendations concerning finance, 
, operating policies, etc. To assist him in this work he General 

ao will hae at his disposal extensive technical facilities. 


On completion of these preliminary stages and the acceptance of the basic plan by 
his Board, the General Manager will eeatias full operational control of the organisation. 


Qualifications desired are extensive experience of all aspects of chain-store management 
on a large scale, allied with first-class commercial and marketing ability. No age 
der a been fixed for the appointment, but preference will be given to a person 
ui 


Please write briefly in first instance, marking the envelope GMC and for the personal 
attention of A. D, Ashley, Managing Director. 


JAA ASHLEY ASSOCIATES LTD. 
PETER HOUSE, MANCHESTER 1. 
RETAINED TO ADVE ON THES APPOINTMENT 


The strictest confidence will be observed ond mo details of 
cemd bates Persed to clients without candidates’ permigsvon. 


ZETLAND COUNTY COUNCIL , 
SHETLAND COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
jo See eeeeineee te SE wish to fill the following vakancies in the 
for the joimt appointment of COMMERCIAL PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


—— and 
|. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited from men with a good degree in Statistics or in Mathe 


matics with Seer Statistics. Some years of practical or research work essential 


and a background of economics or engineering desirable. This is a senior appoint- 
ment and the successful applicant will be required to advise generally on the 
application of mathematical methods in various branches of the Federation's work 
and to conduct or superintend projects of a research nature. 


2. COMMERCIAL ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited from graduates, preferably under 30, in Economics or 
Commerce for an interesting ra - of work in commercial intelligence. Knowledge 


of elementary statistics and of foreign languages would be regarded as additional 
qualifications. 


Both posts are pensionable. and other general conditions of employment include 
a. 5-day week and luncheon vouchers. 


Applications including full particulars of age, qualifications, experience and 
present salary (if any) should be made to:— 


The Establishment Officer (C.P.1), British Iron and Steel Federation, 
Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


-MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 
BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF . . 
fiiouenre ENGINEERING 


g Secretary. sage atau 21 30" Fervona Determination to expand prompts the appointment of a MARKET RESEARCH 

Ee Sa EXECUTIVE to a long established precision engineering company in the London 
area. The company’s interests are mainly mm industrial markets and the study of its 
problems should prove of unusual interest. 


The successful candidate will be responsible to the Marketing Director for all aspects 
of market research activity. He could be an economist with an interest in engineer- 
ing or an engineer with a leaning towards marketing. He will probably be between 
the ages of 28 and 33 and will have already acquired experience in this type of work. 


Salary which will be subject to negotiation will not be less than £1,250 p.a. A pension 
scheme is in operation. 


Regie iars ORES Se eoeend, Ss. Se ee Se Ser Ce S Cartas 
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Buckingham Palace 
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THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
has the following vacancies in its newly formed Treasurer's Department: SECRETARIES 


teen cet Sear ee Seeas Setar 
FINANCIAL ANALYST 
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who will assist in a series of analytical investigations of methods of reducing the i THE INSTITUTE OF COST AND 

cost of the company's financial operations, including its borrowings, remittance WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 

procedures, and financial relations with customers and affiliates. The work will gee wax ELEMBER (000 Per ekecnne, Sa 
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INVESTMENT ANALYST Re Pears ma. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
who will assist in determining the best course for the investment policy of Esso 


Pension Trust Ltd., and will assist in implementing this policy. The work will include | B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
comparative analyses of industries and companies and the development of working WeSvEReTY CaCmErEmere College 
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relations with brokerage and underwriting firms. (Quote ref. W1/E.) Se ae ee womenerse oo 
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Candidates should be preferably not over 30 years of age and should have tsa ce frome Resta, 66 a ae. 

excellent economics or accounting qualifications. Applicants will need initiative, and B' HOLIDAYS wutteomt P. pieergnmatin. Service 

inquiring minds. Preference will be given to men with experience of similar work wae The Broorenk = ee . Sumes, for 

in industry, commerce, banking or elsewhere. Gama Teaco ag o as 

Successful candidates will be based on London. There are prospects for advance- ie Stet. Tee See Baer 38 
ment within the department and clsewhere in the Company's organisation. ; SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 

B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 
There is a Contributory Pension Scheme, a Sickness and Accident Benefit Plan Wobey Halt (Est. 1804) provides Postal © a a wide 


and a comprehensive Staff Development Programme. 
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Beauty 
treatment 


for steel 
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‘It is increasingly important that there be no surface defedts in finished 
steel, Mill operators demand a steel surface conditioning process that is 
mechanized — one which is flexible enoggh to meet various roll line speeds, 
handle a variety of sizes, shapes, and analyses of steel, and a process which 
would produce high quality, defect-free steel requiring a minimum of 
secondary conditioning. 

To meet these demands, Union Carsive developed a complete line 
of mechanized desurfacing, or scarfing machines using oxygen-fuel gas 
cutting. Since the introduction of the first Union Carsipe Scarfing 
Machine in 1934, the equipment has won industry acceptance. At present, 
over 75 machines are operating in steel mills throughout the world. 

Union Carsipe Scarfing Machines can process virtually every size 
and type of steel. The scarfed product is unmatched in quality, and pro- 
duced with economy and speed. All types of surface defects can be 
removed, including those not visible to the naked eye. The selection of 
the proper Union Carsipe Scarfing Machine depends largely upon the 

> and size of steel that must be conditioned, whether at red hot rolling 
temperature or cold. 

We would be pleased to send you further information on UNION . . 
Caribe Scarfing Machines which may be ordered from UNION CARBIDE ones te be 
and other companies Union Carpipe has authorized to sell this equip- 
ment, Please request Booklet No. ILE-9 , ’ ~ 

If you would like more information about Union Carsipde research UNION 
in carbons, chemicals, plastics, metals, and nuclear products, write for CARBIDE 
Booklet No. ILE -9- 1, Union Carbide International Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, U.S.A. Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York. 








